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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelvesa — reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and eptertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are representgd on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . 1t furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 
vhe Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

“If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
this.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, ep: _ 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 

earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

tena is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
shed.” 


The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirabie 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
sO small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGzE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livinc AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THE LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read a oe he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The pibany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly supeerenee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.’ 


The Montreal Gazette says it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says tt 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature be ene sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

* Whatever is not known and published by th 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.’ 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“Tt has no rival. nd if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THe Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’ ” 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“ The cheapest peagaaine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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WINTER. 
The following “Song in the Old Style” is from 


** Sketches of Rural Life and other Poems,’’ by Francis 
Lucas (Macmillan): — 


WHEN hungry fowl go roosting soon, 

And nightly shines the crystal moon 
O’er silent rills, 

And icy winds their bugles blow 

And crisping sheet the powdery snow 
Out o’er the hills; 

Then merrily, merrily trim the fire, 
Merrily troll about the bowl, 

And merrily sing to your heart’s desire, 
For to solace the winter’s lack 
There’s nothing so good as song and sack ; 

So merrily, merrily trim the fire. 


When barns at early eve are fast, 

And woodmen from the darkling waste 
Their wallets bear, 

And teams are housed by lanthorn light, 

And fold-yards littered down at night 
With special care ; 

Then merrily, merrily trim the fire, 
Merrily troll about the bowl, 

And merrily sing to your heart’s desire, 
For to solace the winter’s lack, 
There’s nothing so good as song and sack; 

So merrily, merrily trim the fire. 


UNDER THE OAK. 


Sort the wind-blow and sunshine 
In this garden which is mine; 
Scarce a hundred yards in girth, 
Yet a part of all the earth! 
World for carpet, roof of skies, 
Walls of Nature’s tapestries, 
Naught between the sun and me 
Save the curtain of a tree. 


Here as ’neath the oak I sit, 
Whisperings come out of it; 
Summer fancies, half desires, 
Breaths that fan forgotten fires, 
Trembling little waifs of song, 
Seeking words to make them strong, 
Life that dies without a sorrow, 
Butterflies of no to-morrow, 

Odors of a bygone day, 

All the sweets that will not stay, 

All the sweets that never cloy, 
Unembodied souls of joy, 

Sing and flutter, flash and go, 

With a ceaseless interflow; 

Till at last some happier seed, 

Finds the rest its brothers need, 
Strikes a root and grows and climbs, 
Buds in words and flowers in rhymes. 


Who shall tell me how it came! 
Was it in this winnowed flame, 
Golden-dripping through the leaves 
Like the grain of heavenly sheaves ? 
From the voice of throstle clear 
Was it filtered through the ear? 


WINTER, ETC. 








Came it thus, or did it come 
Borne upon the wild bee’s hum, 
That a moment buzzed around 
With a circle charmed of sound? 
Or did Zephyr in a dell 

Steal it with a scent as well 
From some hidden flower-bell, 
To instil its life in me 

With a subtle chemistry ? 


Little knew I, but a sense 
Solemn, delicate, intense, 
Filled my spirit with a bliss 
Sweeter, holier, than a kiss— 
Liquid, radiant, unthought, 
That at once all being brought 
Into rarer harmony, 
Beast and bird, and sun and tree, 
Air and perfume, God and me. 


Just as one whose birthright lost, 
Wonder-struck and passion-tost, 
After many a loveless day 
Sails at length into a bay 
Where he thinks his bones to lay, 
Finds indeed an end to strife, 

Not in dying, but in life, 
Friends and kindred, birthright, all, 
With dear love for coronal. 


So at length I seemed at home 
Underneath that distant dome, 
Where the spirit holds at ease 
Frank communion with the trees; 
Comrade of the boundless wind, 
Linked in universal mind 
With all things which live or are, 
From the daisy to the star, 

Part for once of Nature’s plan, 
Not the lonely exile — Man. 
CosMoO MONKHOUSE. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


HELVELLYN. 


To heaven uplifted, throne on throne, behold 
A sea of surging mountains, far and near ; 
Wave upon wave, the encircling heights 

appear 

Forever fixed, forever onward rolled! 

See in the tranquil valleys as of old 
Shimmer the sylvan lakes to Wordsworth 

dear, 
Ulleswater, Coniston, and Windermere — 

With many an upland tarn the hills unfold. 

Helvellyn, round thy cruel crest the swallows 


wheel 

And shriek for glee. To-day we too would 
feel 

The joy of living. Soon life’s path once 
more 


Shall lead us downward to the vale below — 
O waves that onward roll, ere yet we go, 
Your mystic influence on our souls outpour. 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND.* 

SWITZERLAND is to Englishmen the 
best explored country and the least known 
State of modern Europe. Yet the com- 
monwealth which is the oldest of European 
republics and all but the youngest of Eu- 
ropean democracies deserves the study of 
philosophic thinkers as much as any em- 
pire, or realm, or republic of the civilized 
world. 

Sir Francis Adams and Mr, C, D. Cun- 
ningham have supplied the means by which 
to dispel English ignorance about Swiss 
politics. The design of their “Swiss 
Confederation ” may be fairly attributed to 
the late Sir Francis Adams. The credit 
of its execution must be shared between 
the two literary partners. To appreciative 
criticism falls the duty (tinged by the re- 
cent death of Sir Francis Adams with 
sadness) of impressing on the not over- 
receptive intellect of the intelligent reader 
the importance of a book which may pos- 
sibly not obtain immediately from the 
general public all the attention it merits. 

For Adams’s “Swiss Confederation ” 
lacks some qualities which insure literary 
success. It is not written to maintain any 
political dogma or paradox. It does not 
aim at giving anecdotes of Swiss life. It 
pretends to no special charm of style. The 
treatise has indeed been compared to a 
blue-book; the comparison is apt and 
just, for Adams’s “ Swiss Confederation ” 
is written with the sole object of convey- 
ing in plain language to all persons whom 
it may concern the knowledge of plain 
facts. We should, however, ourselves 
prefer to describe the treatise as Adams’s 
last memorandum on the affairs of Swit- 
zerland. It is a memorandum addressed 
not to the Foreign Office, but to the Brit- 
ish nation, and thoughtful Englishmen 
will be the losers if they do not peruse it 
with care. For the memorandum displays, 
with a little of the dryness, all the merits 
—and they are great -— which belong to 


* 1. The Swiss Confederation. By Sir Francis 
Ottiwell Adams, K.C.M.G., C.B., late her Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Bern, and C. D. Cunningham. 8vo. London: 1889. 

2. Das Staatsrecht der Schweizerischen Eidgenos- 
senschaft. Bearbeitet von Dr. A. von Orelli. Aarau: 
1875. 





the best official literature. It is written 
without bias. It aims wholly at giving 
information. It teems with facts. The 
facts it contains are gathered from life. 
Simplicity, freedom from affectation, and 
directness mark every line of a book 
which, because it is written by a man who 
is not thinking of himself, reflects all the 
best qualities of its author. Sir Francis 
was neither by disposition nor by training 
atheorist. He knew the world in which 
he moved and of which he wrote, and 
wrote, therefore, with his eye fixed upon 
the facts before him. He possessed great 
advantages for the acquisition of informa- 
tion. The representative of Great Brit- 
ain to the Swiss Republic must always 
command respect, and, from the relation 
between the two countries, can never ex- 
cite enmity. If there existed at any time 
difficulty in maintaining friendly inter- 
course between two States formed&py na- 
ture for friendship, our late minister was 
admirably fitted for making apparent to 
Switzerland the good-will of England. 
Sound sense, kindliness, and intelligent 
sociability are qualities which aid not a 
little in the transaction of affairs. They 
are characteristics which, from the days of 
Herodotus down to those of Arthur 
Young, have well served inquirers into the 
condition of foreign countries. A stranger 
to Bern learnt more about the reality of 
Swiss politics from conversation with Sir 
Francis’s friends at the minister’s dinner 
table than the most industrious of stu- 
dents could gain from days of labor ina 
library. 

Adams’s first-hand knowledge of Swit- 
zerland gives to his book a freshness and 
reality not always to be found in the writ- 
ings of men who in profundity of thought 
and in the graces of style are his admitted 
superiors. In most respects it were 
gross injustice to our author to compare 
Adams’s “Swiss Confederation” with 
Maine’s “ Popular Government.” But it 
is the simple truth to assert that the late 
minister at Bern displays in every word he 
writes about Switzerland a kind of knowl- 
edge not possessed by the most original 
and charming of English jurists. Froma 
few facts known to him about Swiss insti- 
tutions Sir Henry Maine drew far-reaching 
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inferences, sometimes of great importance 
and always of great interest. But the 
author of “ Popular Government” writes 
of Swiss affairs as of a subject known to 
him from reading and from meditation. 
And a critic may justly say that, to Maine, 
Switzerland is rather too much the coun- 
try of the referendum. Adams, on the 
other hand, writes of Swiss politics as of 
things which he has, so to speak, touched 
and grasped. When he describes the 
Swiss Council of State he deals with no 
mere institution known to him by report. 
He has before his memory definite Swiss 
statesmen — Dubs, or Ruchonnet, or Droz 
— with whom he has transacted business 
or been on terms of intimacy. He knows 
the Council in the same way in which 
many of us know a college common room or 
a board of railway directors. Switzerland, 
in short, is to him a country where-he has 
lived and which he knows so well that he 
realizes how little he knows about it. 
“ Switzerland,” he has been heard to say, 
“is the most difficult country in the world 
to understand. One canton differs as 
much from another as if each were a dif- 
ferent country. I understand the Japan- 
ese” — Sir Francis had been minister in 
Japan — “better than I do the Swiss.” 
Hence he supplies to his readers a kind 
of instruction not to be found in Maine’s 
pages. We yield to no man in veneration 
for the thinker whose keen intellectual 
insight and beauty of literary expression 
revived English interest in the problems 
of jurisprudence. What we do assert is 
that at the basis of sound political specu- 
lation must lie first-hand knowledge of 
political facts and institutions, and that 
while Maine’s inferences sometimes out- 
run the limits of his knowledge, Sir Francis 
Adams has supplied just that kind of 
knowledge which would have been inval- 
uable to such a thinker as Maine. No 
man, we may add, would have prized it 
more highly; for no man would have 
turned Adams’s facts to such good account 
as the author of “ Ancient Law.” Mean- 
while the best service which a critic can 
render to his readers is to bring to the 
study of Sir Francis Adams’s last memo- 
randum something, if that be possible, of 
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the open-eyed intelligence which charac- 
terizes the best work of Sir Henry Maine, 

Democracy in Switzerland tas turned 
out a complete success. 

This is the all-important conclusion 
forced by Sir Francis Adams on the notice 
of Englishmen, Under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances Swiss statesmanship has 
solved problems which perplex most Eu- 
ropean States. In Switzerland national 
defence is secured (as far as any small 
State can secure it) by the maintenance of 
a large, a cheap, and effective force which 
displays much of the discipline, and brings 
on the country none of the evils, of a 
standing army; every citizen is a soldier, 
and every soldier is a citizen.* National 
finances are prosperous and the country is 
not overburdened by a national debt; f 
education has permeated every class, and 
Ziirich has achieved results which may 
excite the envy of Birmingham or of Bos- 
ton. Among a people traditionally dis- 
posed to lawlessness complete liberty has 
been made compatible with order, and 
theological animosities, which for cen- 
turies have been the special bane of the 
confederacy, have been assuaged, or re- 
moved, by the healing influence of reli- 
gious freedom and equality. The good 
fortune or the wisdom of the Swiss has 
accomplished other results which many 
nations have found, or find, all but impos- 
sible of attainment. Small and often hos- 
tile States have been fused into a nation. 
The transition from a condition of feudal 
inequality, far more oppressive than the 
ancien régime of France, to the system of 
equal rights and equal laws, which befits 
a modern industrial society, has been ac- 


* Adams, chap. xi., pp. 140-61. 

t The public debt of the republic amounted, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1889, to 30,572,000 francs [1,222,880/.], at 34 
per cent. The interest amounts to 1,070,020 francs 
[42,800/.], and the sinking fund to 699,000 francs 
[27,960/.]. Asa set-off against the debt there exists a 
so-called ** federal fortune,’? or property belonging to 
the State, valued at over 66,483,000 francs [2,659,320/.] 
(.888). The various cantons of Switzerland have their 
own local administrations and their own budgets of 
revenue and expenditure. Most of them have also 
public debts, but not of a large amount, and abundantly 
covered, in every instance, by cantonal property, chiefly 
in land. At the end of 1882 the aggregate debts of all 
the cantons amounted to about 12,000,000/. (States- 





man’s Year-Book, 1889, p. 518.) 
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complished without bringing on the coun- 
try one tithe of the horrors which were 
the price of French emancipation from the 
tyranny of privilege, and without exposing 
Switzerland to those alternations between 
revolutionary violence and _ reactionary 
oppression which for a century have har- 
assed the people of France. Switzerland 
has closed the era of revolution. Perils 
indeed impend over the confederacy, but 
they spring from external causes; they 
are due to the certain power and possible 
unscrupulosity of the gigantic military 
States which are the curse of modern 
Europe. 

A circumstance which enhances the 
impressiveness of the triumphs gained by 
popular government in Switzerland is that 
they are not due to any of the providential 
privileges (such as the possession of un- 
limited territory or the impossibility of 
foreign intervention) which have fostered 
the prosperity of the United States. 

Every obstacle which taxes the re- 
sources of statesmanship has stood in the 
path of Swiss unity and of Swiss welfare. 

Switzerland is among the least fertile of 
European lands; she is surrounded by 
hostile powers. Her population is less 
than the population of Belgium, of the 
Netherlands, or of Sweden. In mere 
numbers Switzerland falls below Scotland 
or Ireland ; for the Swiss amount to about 
two million nine hundred thousand per- 
sons, whilst the population of Scotland is 
in round numbers three million seven hun- 
dred thousand, and of Ireland five million 
one hundred thousand. Yet Switzerland, 
from a body of citizens less in number 
than the inhabitants of London or of Lan- 
cashire, is forced to support for the main- 
tenance of national independence an army 
of two hundred thousand men; this force 
may be called petty if compared with the 
hosts of the German Empire or of the 
French Republic, but it is enormous if 
measured by the resources of the confed- 
eracy. 

Switzerland further, though a small 
country, contains all those sources of 
division which have dismembered greater 
States. The Swiss are from one point of 
view not so much a nation as a league of 


recent times have they obtained a common 
national name. They possess no common 
language. German, French, and Italian 
are each in official use, and the public rec- 
ognition of three tongues recalls the dan- 
ger that the attractions of race or speech 
may detach some of its members from the 
Confederation and draw them towards one 
of the large neighboring nations. 
Diversities of race have been intensified 
by, for they partially coincide with, differ- 
ences of religion, and the bitterness of 
theological animosity has been more in- 
tense and has lived on longer in Switzer- 
land than in any other European country. 
It sounds paradoxical to call the struggle 
with the Sonderbund the last of the wars 
of religion, The paradox, however, con- 
tains an element of truth. The Son- 
derbund marked the final stage of the 
irrepressible and secular conflict between 
Protestant and Catholic. Nor are the 
Swiss free from that disease of modern 
States the memory of traditional feuds, 
The forest cantons can recall the time 
when, as leaders of the Catholics, they 
maintained a kind of supremacy, for it 
was not till the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century that the two most powerful 
Protestant cantons gained the upper hand. 
The recollection, moreover, of contests 
stimulated by theological hatred does not 
form anything like the whole of the bitter 
reminiscences which the Swiss people 
inherit from the past. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were in Switzer- 
land ages of social and political inequality 
and occasionally of gross and cruel op- 
pression. The ancien régime should be 
studied by those who want to understand 
its bad side, as it existed, not in France, 
but in Bern or in Ziirich, or in Lucerne. 
In 1787 the whole government of Bern 
was engrossed by sixty-nine families, and 
a year or two later French émigrés found 
that from no aristocracy did they receive 
such cordial sympathy as from the Ber- 
nese oligarchs. These facts tell their own 
tale. They amply explain the meaning 
and causes of such movements as the 
peasant war in 1653, the conspiracy of 
Davel in 1723, or the petition for the most 
ordinary rights of citizens presented by 





twenty-two nations, Not until historically 


the Ziirich country folk in 1795 and pun- 
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ished by their masters of the city as trea- 
son and rebellion.* 

The French Revolution, while it gave a 
fatal blow to aristocratic privilege, in- 
creased the sources of Swiss discord ; for 
the foundation of the Helvetic Republic, 
being an attempt to introduce by foreign 
aid a political unity inconsistent with the 
spirit of Swiss nationality, delayed the 
natural progress of the country towards 
union. And if the Act of Mediation — 
that wisest of Napoleon’s attempts at con- 
stitution-making —gave Switzerland the 
best constitution which the country had as 
yet enjoyed, it made the Swiss dependent 
on France, and by thus outraging national 
dignity paved the way for the restoration 
by the allied powers of reactionary and 
oligarchical governments. Hence there 
is not a part of Switzerland where large 
portions of the population cannot, if they 
choose, recall past wrongs. The country 
remembers the tyranny of the towns; the 
citizens of Vaud can recall the despotism 
of Bern; the Italian Swiss may nourish 
traditions of the time when they suffered 
from the rapacity of governors sent them 
by cantons to whose authority they were 
subject; and if the country folks have 
historical grievances against the cities 
the inhabitants of the cities may remember 
that civic authority was not so long ago 
the privilege of an oligarchy. Social ex- 
clusiveness still recalls the age of political 
domination, and, in Bern at least, old fam- 
ilies ‘which have ceased in the field of 
politics to enjoy privilege or to exercise 
authority hold themselves aloof from 
statesmen who cannot claim old descent, 
and affect as much disdain for the officials 
of the. confederacy as the Faubourg St. 
Germain for the president and ministers 
of the French Republic. 

Nor are the difficulties of popular gov- 
ernment smoothed away by the prevalence 
among Swiss citizens of any traditional 
reverence for law. Many of the institu- 
tions of the country still betray to the eyes 
of an intelligent critic that in Switzerland, 
as in most small republics, the principle 
of the division of powers, which is the 
essential basis for the supremacy of law, 
has never been fully recognized ; both the 
cantonal constitutions and the federal con- 
stitution display a tendency to confound 
executive or legislative with judicial func- 
tions. In the writings, further, of two of 
the most eminent among the men of letters 


* As to the condition of Switzerland during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries see especially Vullie- 
min, * Histoire de la Confédération Suisse,” ii., pp. 
1777-284. 
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who have turned their attention to Swiss 
politics may be found evidence of a certain 
lawlessness in the character of the Swiss, 
Malet du Pan gained from his acquaint- 
ance with the revolutionary movements 
which disturbed Geneva the experience 
by which to anticipate the course of rev- 
olution in France, and Tocqueville noted 
some fifty years ago the dangers to Swiss 
democracy which might arise from Swiss 
lawlessness.* 

Behind every other obstacle to the main- 
tenance of legal order lies the national 
tendency towards the exaggeration of local 
sentiment. Every federal government in- 
volves a division of sovereignty between 
the confederacy and the States; but in 
Switzerland each of the cantons has been, 
and still in feeling is, something like a 
separate nation. Cantonal unity is itself 
too great a restraint on the spirit of subdi- 
vision to suit the Swiss character. Can- 
tons have broken into half-cantons. Ap- 
penzell divides into Inner Appenzell and 
Outer Appenzell; Unterwald consists of 
Upper Unterwald and Lower Unterwald. 
Basle country breaks away from Basle 
town. Local divisions within each canton 
have each their distinctive character. It 
is no great exaggeration to assert that each 
canton is a confederacy of communes, 
Federalism, which in the United States is 
the result of an historical accident, is in 
Switzerland the necessary consequence of 
historical development. America, it has 
been, said, is a nation which under stress 
of circumstances has adopted the form of 
a federal State. Switzerland is a federa- 
tion which under stress of circumstances 
has developed into a nation. 

Swiss democracy has, then, met, and 
triumphed over, all the obstacles to na- 
tional unity arising from differences of 
race, from religious discord, from histori- 
cal animosities, and from the difficulty 
inherent in federalism of reconciling na- 
tional authority with State rights. In 
1847 the Sonderbund brought upon Swit- 
zerland the perils which fourteen years 
later secession brought upon the American 
Union. Continental statesmen believed 
that the time had come when foreign in- 
tervention might complete the ruin worked 
by civil discord. Bold would have been 
the prophet who, on November 4, 1847, 
when the Diet decreed the dissolution of 
the Sonderbund, had predicted that the 
unity of Switzerland would outlast the 
authority of the Orleanist monarchy ; but 


* See A. de Tocqueville, CEuvres Complétes, viii., 
PP. 455-7- 
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1848, which exiled Louis Philippe and 
gave France a transitory republic, founded 
in Switzerland a national government as 
stable as any in Europe; the Swiss con- 
stitution is the one fabric which does 
honor to the constitution-makers of the 
year of revoiutions. 

For profitable criticism of the Swiss 
constitution it is of primary importance to 
realize the singularity of the complete 
success achieved by democracy in Swit- 
zerland. It is worth while, therefore, to 
regard the matter from a general point of 
view. 

Popular government — we use the term 
with the convenient elasticity given to it 
by Maine —is apt to be defective in one 
at least, and it may be in both, of two 
qualities, namely, ability and_ stability. 
On this matter we may consult both Amer- 
ican and French experience. 

America abounds in talent, in energy, 
and in resource. The citizens of the 
Union are a nation of inventors. They 
are the patentees of the modern world ; 
they promise to be its leaders in the path 
of scientific discovery; they enjoy institu- 
tions of which some are an invaluable 
inheritance brought by their forefathers 
from England, and others were framed a 
century ago by the most skilful of political 
architects. But the most partial of critics 
would hesitate to assert that the citizens 
of America in the management either of 
national policy or of State business exhibit 
anything like pre-eminent ability. Who- 
ever reads Mr. Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monwealth ”— the most friendly account 
of the United States which has ever been 
written — will be forced to the conclusion 
that, but for the talent of the people and 
the fortunate circumstances of the coun- 
try, the American system of government 
would be known to all the world as a por- 
tentous failure. No one can conceive 
that the nobodies or mediocrities who 
have been the usual occupants of the 
White House represent in any fair degree 
the political talent of the country. This 
conclusion is made the more certain when 
the critic notes that in certain fields of 
public life the cleverness and the invent- 
iveness of Americans make themselves 
manifest. The “ machine” is not the cre- 
ation of a stupid people, but the party 
mechanism which bears witness to the 
smartness of American citizens also gives 
testimony to the defectiveness of Ameri- 
can institutions. The machine promotes 
party objects and private interests at the 
expense of the nation; it deprives the 
State of the advantages derivable from the 
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dedication to the public service of high 
character and high ability. 

France was for long the centre of in- 
tellectual movement throughout Europe. 
A century of revolutions has, it is true, 
been as unfavorable to the development of 
genius as to the maintenance of morality. 
But it were childishness to fancy that 
French intelligence is dead, or to deny 
that France possesses an unexhausted 
fund of capacity. National calamity, in- 
deed, has in many directions stimulated 
the spirit of serious and scientific study, 
and France may, it is likely enough, re- 
sume the intellectual leadership of the 
civilized world. The capacity and char- 
acter, however, of French public men 
sink year by year. The permanent ad- 
ministration, indeed, of the country sup- 
plies a body of administrators whose talent 
masks the pettiness, the corruption, or the 
stupidity of presidents, ministers, and 
deputies. But the administrative system 
is the inheritance, not the creation, of 
French democracy. The politicians whom 
universal suffrage brings to the front at 
Paris are as little likely to create or to 
improve any great institution as ever were 
any party of respectable nonentities guided 
by reckless adventurers. The bare chance 
of Boulanger’s triumph convicts his oppo- 
nents of incapacity. When, sixty years 
ago, the folly of Charles X. was hurrying 
the Bourbons to their downfall, France 
teemed with statesmen and orators. Com- 
pare 1830 with 1890, and you have the 
proof that in France popular government 
has not created political ability. 

From the experience of the Restoration 
and of the reign of Louis Philippe a 
thinker may infer that popular govern- 
ment, under the peculiar form of consti- 
tutional monarchy, draws the ability of 
the country into the service of the State. 
Whether this conclusion be sound admits 
of doubt. In any case the alleged advan- 
tage is purchased at a great price. The 
party system, whereof the strangeness is 
concealed from modern Englishmen only 
by the force of habit, leads, it has been 
well said, to this result: the sixteen clev- 
erest menin Parliament are set to govern 
the country, whilst the sixteen next clev- 
erest men are employed in hindering the 
work of government; the talents which 
should be enlisted in the service of the 
nation neutralize each other and are ren- 
dered almost useless. Under the modern 
system, moreover, of Parliamentary war- 
fare the weapons of attack are stronger 
than the means of defence. Politics are 
turned into a game. The excitement at- 
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tracts men of talent, but the game is played 
at the expense of the country ; the cost is 
the perpetuation of political weakness and 
instability. 

The stability of a government includes 
two things — first, security against revo- 
lutionary changes in the constitution, and, 
secondly, consistency in the policy of the 
State and in the conduct of the admin- 
istration. A government is not really 
stable which does not enjoy at once con- 
stitutional stability and administrative 
stability. 

In America the foundations of the com- 
monwealth are as firmly fixed as in any 
country in the world, and the constitution 
gives to the non-parliamentary executive 
an independence not possessed by the 
ministries of France or of England. But 
the short tenure of office which in practice 
is allotted to the president and his min- 
isters, the changes of policy which may 
result from a thousand votes being cast at 
New York in favor of, say, a republican 
instead of a democratic president, the 
impossibility of forming a permanent civil 
service, are all circumstances incom pati- 
ble with the stable and consistent course 
of administration. The United States 
have hitherto stood in such a fortunate 
position that their only wise foreign policy 
was to have no foreign policy at all. But 
candid observers may well doubt whether 
the American administrative system, or 
want of system, could exist for a year 
within a European State without involving 
the country in desperate dangers. 

In France popular government has at- 
tained neither kind of stability. Within 
little more than forty years the country 
has tried a constitutional monarchy, a 
presidential republic, a democratic em- 
pire, and a parliamentary republic. Each 
change has been the work of violence ; 
each revolution has been carried out 
against the wish of the vast majority of a 
people whose one desire is to avoid dis- 
turbance and suffering. Revolutionary 
eras, it may be said, do not fairly represent 
the habitual condition of France. The 
observation is not without truth. Let us 
look, then, at the pacific period covered by 
the reign of Louis Philippe. ‘The consti- 
tution was, indeed, though with difficulty, 
protected from violent overthrow, but the 
party system undermined the stability of 
the executive. Few of our readers, we 
suspect, realize the constancy of minis- 
terial changes between 1830 and 1848. 
The ministry of August 4, 1830, the min- 
istry of November 3, 1830, the ministry of 
March 2, 1832, the ministry of October | 
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11, 1832, the ministry of three days, the 
cabinets of Mortier, of Broglie, of Thiers, 
of Molé, of Soult, are forgotten. English- 
men, if they think about the subject at 
all, remember only Guizot’s tenure of 
power from 1840 to 1848. They forget 
that the cabinets of Louis Philippe held 
office for an average period of not two 
years apiece; they forget that the catas- 
trophe of February 24 was the result, not 
less of popular inrpatience at Guizot’s long 
exercise of authority, than of the fatal 
tendency of the fully developed party sys- 
tem to shake the foundations of the con- 
stitution. 

Turn now to Switzerland. The Swiss 
executive, of which we shall say more 
later, is an elective council or ministry of 
seven persons. No man can doubt its 
ability. It transacts a mass of business 
such as falls to few cabinets. It guides 
the policy of a State eternally menaced by 
foreign complications; it preserves har- 
mony throughout a confederacy made up 
of twenty-two cantons, each jealous of one 
another and sympathizing only in common 
jealousy of the federal power. In these 
tasks the Swiss Council succeeds, Peace 
and prosperity prevail throughout Switzer- 
iand. This is strong proof that the con- 
federacy is served by ministers of marked 
ability and of sterling character.* 

It is not to be expected that the Federal! 
Assembly should, as regards talent, equal 
the small cabinet made up of the Assem- 
bly’s ablest members; a country which 
numbers not much more than half the 
population of the state of New York can- 
not, from the nature of things, produce a 
parliament of statesmen. But the Assem- 
bly is filled with men of sense, of respect- 
ability, and of honesty, and compares 
favorably with the legislatures of larger 
countries. Let the Swiss Parliament be 
placed side by side with the Congress of 
the United States, where five per cent. of 
the members take bribes in hard cash, and 
fifteen to twenty per cent. are open to any 
form of corruption less palpable than the 
receipt of money ; f or with the senators 
and representatives of New York, who at 
Albany pass “ such a witches’ Sabbath of 
jobbing, bribing, thieving, and prostitution 
of legislative power to private interest as 
the world has seldom seen.” If it be said 
that we must seek for contrasts from the 
countries of Europe, let the Swiss Assem- 
bly of States and the National Council be 
compared with French legislatures. The 


* See Adams, pp. 64, 65. 
t See Bryce, American Commonwealth, ii., p. 524 
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charges, indeed, of factiousness and cor- 
ruption brought against French represen- 
tative assemblies may be in many cases 
slanders. They are, however, by no means 
new. No picture of the republican Na- 
tional Assembly can be darker than the 
picture drawn in 1841 of the Orleanist 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Elle [la chambre] posséde de fait le pouvoir 

supréme, inhérent a celui de voter l’impét. 
Mais ce pouvoir, au lieu de tourner au bien 
de tous, n’est pour elle qu’un objet de trafic, 
parce qu’elle est le centre ot aboutissent 
toutes les corruptions. A quelques rares 
exceptions prés, quel est le député qui songe 
4 autre chose qu’a faire ou a refaire sa for- 
tune, a revendre les électeurs qui lui ont 
vendu eux-mémes le pays? Qu’est-ce que la 
chambre? un grand bazar, ot chacun livre sa 
conscience, ou ce qu’il donne pour telle, 
en échange d’une place, d’un emploi, d’un 
avancement pour soi et les siens, de quelqu’une, 
enfin, de ces faveurs qui toutes se résolvent 
en argent! * 
These are the words of La Mennais. 
They may savor of rhetoric and passion. 
The point worth notice is that in 1841 
thousands of Frenchmen believed them to 
be the language of truth, and that in 1890 
thousands of Frenchmen bring against the 
National Assembly of the republic all the 
accusations hurled by La Mennais against 
the Parliament of Louis Philippe. There 
is no reason to think that a single sensible 
inhabitant of Switzerland believes the 
members of the Federal Assembly to be 
chargeable with the vices imputed, whether 
justly or not, to American or French legis- 
latures. 

The Swiss Parliament, moreover, gives 
the strongest proof of its own wisdom 
which can be demanded from any legisla- 
tive body. It maintains in office a practi- 
cally permanent executive, which in point 
of stability stands in the most salient con- 
trast not only with the ephemeral minis- 
tries of France, but also with the short- 
lived cabinets of England. No American 
president, it should be added, has ever 
held office for as long a period as have 
many members of the Swiss Council. Of 
the stability of the Swiss constitution it is 
almost needless to speak. It is as firmly 
established a government as any on the 
Continent. It is capable of change, and 
in fact underwent elaborate revision — 
mainly with a view to increase the au- 
thority of the federal power —in 1874. 
But revision requires the deliberate sanc- 
tion of the Swiss people, and the consti- 
tution of the confederacy, which exactly 


* Grégoire, Histoire de France, ii., pp. 220, 221. 





meets the wants and the habits of the 
Swiss, is as well guarded from sudden 
attack, carried out either by violence or 
by hasty legislation, as is any constitution 
in the world, unless it be the constitution 
of the United States. Popular govern- 
ment, in short, does in Switzerland display 
both ability and stability. 

Why has the striking success of Swiss 
democracy failed to attract the attention 
of thinkers? The question is worth an 
answer. The failure is due to causes 
which, though they lie on the surface, 
deserve attention. 

Prosperity, in the case of nations as of 
men, is uninteresting, and the land of tour- 
ists, of guides, and of innkeepers —the 
“playground of Europe” —is the most 
prosperous of countries. It is because 
France has not prospered that every one 
reads modern French history; if the 
States-General had firmly established a 
settled plan of liberty, the domestic annals 
of France, since 1789, might have been as 
unexciting as the home affairs of England, 
during the century which followed the 
Revolution of 1688. Nor even during the 
period of conflict were the Swiss leaders 
the men to enlist widespread sympathy. 
They knew how to found a constitution 
which might outlast the hasty creations of 
1848, but they were poor revolutionary 
dramatists. They could not create the 
surprises which French statesmanship has 
never failed to produce. They could not 
provide that series of tragic or pathetic 
scenes which marked each act of the Ital- 
ian revolutionary drama. The triumphant 
suppression of the Sonderbund was a more 
remarkable feat of arms than the unsuc- 
cessful defence of Rome. But the name 
of Dufour;is unknown outside Switzer- 
land; Garibaldi is the saint of European 
democracy. Swiss history is barren of 
great men and confutes the creed of hero- 
worship. The small commonwealths which 
have coalesced into a nation were, unlike 
all other small republics, neither adorned 
by heroes nor oppressed by tyrants. The 
city of Calvin stands alone, but the men 
whose names are the glory of Geneva 
—and Geneva did not till quite recent 
days belong to the confederacy — were 
either, like Calvin himself, foreigners, or 
else were, like Rousseau, Necker, Cla- 
viére, or Malet du Pan, associated by their 
careers with more important lands than 
Switzerland. Bigness passes with the 
world for greatness. It is, after all, the 


smallness of Switzerland which has di- 
verted the attention of the public from 
Swiss institutions. 
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Publicists of intelligence perceive that 
the interest of a political organism is in- 
dependent of its size,’and that England, or 
the United States, may learn much from 
the experience of a country smaller than 
one American State. But the complexity 
of the Swiss constitution has made the 
study thereof difficult, whilst the fact that 
the constitution of Switzerland is neither, 
like the French Republic, a modern crea- 
tion, nor, like the United Kingdom, the 
result of long and uninterrupted histor- 
ical development, perplexes students, who 
sorely need that guidance through the 
annals of Switzerland which Mr. Freeman 
has so long promised, and which can be 
provided by Mr. Freeman alone. A cur- 
sory examination, moreover, of Swiss 
federalism suggests the idea that the Con- 
federation is a mere copy of the American 
Union. In Switzerland, as in America, 
you have a federation in which the author- 
ity of the central government is artfully 
balanced against the sovereignty of the 
several federated States. In both coun- 
tries you have a president of the republic, 
in both you find a senate representing the 
States and a lower chamber representing 
the peopie. In both a federal court exer- 
cises, if not identical, yet analogous func- 
tions. In each country democracy has 
reached its final development. The 
smaller republic copies the features of the 
great American commonwealth. Why, it 
may be asked, study a miniature copy 
when you can with more profit examine 
the traits of the full-sized original? The 
answer is that Swiss constitutionalists, 
though profiting by the experience of -the 
United States, were no servile imitators. 
Their work is as noticeable on account of 
its essential unlikeness as on account of 
its superficial similarity to the constitution 
of the United States. The resemblance 
is in many instances merely nominal. The 
president of the Confederation, for ex- 
ample, is merely the annually appointed 
chairman of a board, and bears as little 
resemblance to an American president as 
to an English premier. Democracy in 
Switzerland has reached a stage beyond 
that which it has attained in America. 
Add to this that it is where Swiss states- 
men have followed Transatlantic prece- 
dents that their success is most doubtful. 
The Swiss Senate is as distinctly the least 
as the American Senate is the most suc- 
cessful among the institutions of the two 
republics. It is when Swiss statesman- 
ship has displayed mostaoriginality that it 
has been most successful and is most full 
of instruction. 
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To any inquirer even moderately versed 
in the comparative study of constitutions 
a thoughtful perusal of Sir Francis 
Adams’s work, combined with a knowl- 
edge of such authorities as Orelli’s admi- 
rable “ Staatsrecht der Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft,” or Dubs’s popular 
exposition of the public law of the Swiss 
Confederation, will show that the most 
original among the federal institutions of 
Switzerland are the Council of State and 
the referendum. Our aim in the re- 
mainder of this article is to fix our read- 
ers’ almost exclusive attention upon the 
nature and working of these institutions, 
They are closely connected together ; they 
give to Swiss democratic federalism its 
peculiar color. 

Many other subjects suggested by Sir 
Francis Adams’s pages are, it is true, of 
equal if not of greater importance. The 
cantonal governments and the communes 
deserve separate investigation. Thecom- 
munal life, indeed, of Switzerland and the 
character of the population, especially of 
the German portion thereof, are essential 
conditions for the success of the Swiss ex- 
periment in democratic government. But 
they are not the means by which this suc- 
cessis achieved. Switzerland has always 
possessed communes and cantons. The 
German-Swiss have from time immemorial 
been accustomed to self-government; but 
Switzerland, in spite of these advantages, 
has been distracted by civil and religious 
discord. Her present peace and unity 
are due, as far as national prosperity is 
ever in reality caused by forms of govern- 
ment, to the Swiss constitution, which 
has achieved all that the best framed of 
politics can achieve — namely, the giving 
free scope to the energy and ability of the 
nation. Of Swiss constitutionalism the 
Council and the referendum are the cor- 
ner stones. 

1. Zhe Council. — The annually elected 
chairman of the Federal Council is offi- 
cially styled president of the Confedera- 
tion; but there exists in reality no official 
of the Swiss Republic occupying a posi- 
tion like that held by President Carnot or 
President Harrison. The Council consists 
of seven members, each of whom presides 
over a special department of the adminis- 
tration —¢.g., foreign affairs or finance. 
The councillors may for convenience be 
called ministers, and the Council a cabinet. 
But there exists in Switzerland no coun- 
cil or committee resembling the ministry 
or Cabinet either of France or of En- 
gland. 

Four noticeable characteristics distin- 
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guish the Swiss Council from the execu- 
tives of other popularly governed coun- 
tries, and, when examined, prove that 
Switzerland has invented a scheme of 
administration which is marked by singu- 
lar originality and differs as much from 
the presidential system of the United 
States as from the Cabinet system of the 
United Kingdom. 

First, as already intimated, no member 
of the Council occupies the position either 
of an American president or of an En- 
glish prime minister. The president of 
the Confederation, who is elected by the 
Federal Assembly from among the mem- 
bers of the Council for one year only, and 
cannot be re-elected for more than one 
year in succession, receives a slightly 
larger salary and occupies a higher rank 
than any of his colleagues. He is, how- 
ever, in reality nothing but the chairman 
of the Council, and does not, except from 
the influence of personal character, exer- 
cise as much authority over the council- 
lors as does the chairman of a company 
over his board of directors. 

Secondly, the Council is elected by the 
Federal Assembly at the Assembly’s first 
meeting for a fixed term of three years. 
As each Federal Assembly, or, as the 
Americans would say, each Congress, is 
elected for a period of three years in the 
month of October, and the Council is 
elected at the first session of the Assem- 
bly in the following November, it follows 
that the Council continues in office from 
the moment of its election until the first 
meeting of the Federal Assembly. For 
the election of the Council, of the so- 
called president of the Confederacy for 
the year, and of some other officers, the 
chambers of the Federal Assembly, z.e., the 
Council of the State (or Senate) and the 
National Council (or Chamber of Depu- 
ties or Representatives), sit and vote to- 
gether as one body. The members of the 
Council are in general, though not invaria- 
bly, elected from among the members of 
the Federal Assembly, or from among the 
outgoing councillors. Membership of the 
Council is inconsistent with the holding 
of a seat in the Assembly. But the coun- 
cillors have a right to speak in either 
chamber and to take part in its debates, 
They have, of course, not the right to vote 
on divisions. 

The Council is elected, as already 
Stated, for a term of three years. Critics, 


therefore, impressed with a traditional be- 
lief in democratic fickleness, or observers 
of the mutability which weakens the min- 
istries of France, or even of England, 
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| would naturally assume that the Swiss 
councillors, in fact, held office for no 
longer than three years at a time. The 
assumption, plausible though it be, is 
baseless. The members of the Council 
are not only re-eligible, but are usually 
re-elected. 


There have been hitherto only two instances 
of a member willing to serve not being re- 
elected, but from time to time some naturally 
resign, one for a more lucrative post, another 
to become head of a diplomatic mission, an- 
other from a desire to retire into private life. 


A councillor in any case is, unlike an 
English or a French minister, absolutely 
certain of holding office for at least three 
years, for 

Thirdly, the Council, though elected by 
the Assembly, cannot, according to either 
the theory, or the practice, of the consti- 
tution, be dismissed from office by the 
Assembly. Nor, on the other hand, can 
the Council dissolve the Assembly. 

Fourthly, the Council “is not a purely 
party government; it is rather an execu- 
tive committee for the management of 
business than a real executive power, such 
as exists in other countries.” This fourth 
characteristic, which we have purposely 
expressed in the language of Sir Francis 
Adams, requires some further explanation. 
In the words “a committee for the man- 
agement of business ” lies the explanation 
of allthe main peculiarities in the nature 
and in the position of the Council. It is 
a board of experienced men appointed by 
the Assembly.to carry on the business of 
the nation; and it is appointed, speaking 
generally, on business principles. What 
Englishmen fail to perceive when they 
criticise their own institutions, though 
they see it plainly when censuring the 
institutions of America, is the fundamental 
opposition between the party system and 
the business system of management. On 
the party system men are placed in power 
because they are party leaders, #2. be- 
cause they can manage men, not because 
they can manage business. The party 
system tends, at any rate where the scheme 
of cabinet government exists, to enforce 
the collective responsibility of the cabinet. 
The party system also generates an oppo- 
sition, “whose business it is to oppose,” 
or, in other words, to hinder the efficient 
transaction of public affairs. The party 
system, lastly, absolutely requires a 
change of executive when the policy or 
the proposals of the executive meet with 
the disapproval of the persons, whether 





members of Parliament or electors, by 
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whom the executive is appointed. The 
business method of management is utterly 
different. Where mmisters are appointed, 
whether by an absolute monarch or by an 
assembly, mainly as agents who may carry 
on the work of the country, they are, or 
may be, appointed for capacity in business 
— for skill, that is to say, in administration. 
With ideas of business the notion of the 
collective responsibility of the executive 
is inconsistent. Departmental takes the 
place of general responsibility. Hence a 
ministry of affairs may be made of experts 
who, on many points, are not in full agree- 
ment with each other; for the proper 
management of business does not require 
that a minister who has made — say, to an 
Assembly —a proposal which the Assem- 
bly rejects should thereupon resign office. 
Still less does it require that because, say, 
the minister of education produces a bill 
which the Assembly cannot approve, the 
whole ministry should retire from power. 
If a manager proposes to his employer a 
scheme which the master disapproves, the 
head of the firm rejects the proposal, but 
he does not in general dismiss the man- 
ager. Still less does any sane merchant 
discharge all his clerks because he rejects 
plans proposed to him by the head clerk. 
Now, the rules which fix the position and 
action of the Council are, on the whole, 
based on the requirements of the business 
system rather than of the party system of 
government. The Council are not the 
leaders so muchas the experienced agents 
of the Swiss people. ‘The councillors are 
selected for capacity. Hence the contin- 
uance in office of men recommended, at 
any rate, by the possession of experience. 
Hence the absence of any rule that the 
councillors need absolutely agree, or pre- 
tend to agree, as to every proposal made 
by the Council. As in every board for 
the management of affairs, the minority 
practically gives way to the majority. But 
it may well happen that members of the 
Council oppose one another in debate. 


The most remarkable sight is that which 
occurs where a debate arises in either Cham- 
ber upon a question where the difference of 
opinion of members of the Federal Council is 
very marked, and it has happened that two of 
the body have risen in succession to support 
dissimilar views. The debate once over, no 


particular friction results between the two 
colleagues; both victor and vanquished may 
spend the evening at the same café, continue 
their discussion amicably or not at all, and 
they will sit serenely together on the morrow 
in Cabinet Council as if nothing particular had 
happened. 
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it is due that the 
Council never is permanently at variance 
with the Assembly, and never retires on 
account of a Parliamentary defeat. 


To the same cause 


. . . Collisions between the Federal Coun. 
cil and the Federal Assembly do not exist, 
If any measure proposed by the former is re. 
jected by both Chambers, or by one, and thus 
does not become valid, the Federal Council, 
as seen in the preceding chapter, accepts the 
rejection; it asks for no vote of confidence, 
nor does anything ensue in the shape of what 
we should call a ministerial crisis. Similarly, 
there is no question of a dissolution of the 
Chambers when the people reject measures 
passed by them. The Federal authorities, 
whether legislative or executive, being chosen 
for a fixed term, remain at their posts during 
that term. (P. 60.) 


When a minister failed, in 1882, to carry 
a measure relating to education, there was 
no question of his giving in his resigna- 
tion; and a Swiss paper, “ opposed to him 
in politics, remarked that it was lucky the 
parliamentary system did not exist in 
Switzerland, as otherwise there would 
have been an immediate resignation of a 
capable, honest, and devoted administra- 
tor.” 

A moment’s examination of what is 
meant by the allegation, that “the parlia- 
mentary system does not exist in Swit- 
zerland,” will enable us to see more truly 
than did perhaps the Swiss critic the real 
points of resemblance and difference be- 
tween the Swiss scheme of government 
by council and the system either of pres- 
idential or of cabinet government. In 
any country where there exists an elective 
legislature or parliament the relation be- 
tween the executive and the legislature 
may be of two totally different characters. 
The executive may be a non-parliamentary 
government — that is, a person or body of 
persons standing totally outside the legis- 
lature, and owing to the legislature neither 
its creation nor its continuance in power. 
The best known type of such a non-par- 
liamentary executive is the American 
president, and another example of it may 
be found in the government of the German 
Empire. Wherever such an executive 
exists several other phenomena coexist 
with it. The legislature legislates, but it 
does not govern. There exists some au- 
thority in the State which supports the 
executive, and exercises power at least 
equal to that of the legislature, and prob- 
ably greater. The American president 
represents the true sovereign of America 
— namely, the American people — at least 
as truly as do the Houses of Congress. 
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The consequence is that an extra-parlia- 
mentary executive possesses a kind of 
strength and independence not to be 
found in governments depending for their 
existence on the willof a legislature. But 
such an executive is likely, or certain, to 
come into collision with the legislative 
body; the history of the United States or 
of the French Republic of 1848 sufficiently 
proves the truth of this statement. 

The executive, on the other hand, may 
be a parliamentary government, z.¢., a per- 
son or body of persons belonging to the 
legislature, and created as well as contin- 
ued in power by the will of Parliament. 
The best developed type of such a par- 
liamentary executive is, of course, the 
English Cabinet. If another example be 
wanted, it may be found in the so-called 
presidential government of the existing 
French Republic. This illustration is in- 
structive. The founders of the constitu- 
tion meant that the president should be 
independent of the legislature. The fall 
of President Grévy, which involved a 
constitutional revolution, shows that the 
founders of the republic have failed in 
attaining their object. The president, who 
was meant to wield independent authority, 
is the servant of the Assembly; for by 
the Assembly he is not only appointed, 
but may be displaced. The government 
of France has become a parliamentary 
executive, and in France, as in every 
country where such an executive exists, 
two further results ensue. The legislature 
governs as well as legislates ; there exists 
no acknowledged authority in the State 
with power equal to that of the legislative 
body. Monsieur Carnot and Lord Salis- 
bury alike govern by the grace of Parlia- 
ment, and represent a parliamentary ma- 
jority. Such a parliamentary executive 
avoids conflicts with the legislature, but 
it can boast of no real independence, for 
its actions waver in accordance with the 
will or the whims of the party which pre- 
dominates in the National Assembly or 
Parliament. 

The authors of the Swiss constitution 
attempted to create an executive which 
should be in harmony with the legislature, 
but not be dependent upon it — that is, a 
government which should toa certain ex- 
tent combine the characteristics of the 
presidential system with the character- 
istics of the cabinet system. The state- 
ment that parliamentary government does 
not exist in Switzerland means that this 
endeavor has succeeded, that the execu- 
tive acts in general harmony with parlia- 
ment, but possesses a real independence, 
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and that the legislature, while it legislates, 
does not govern. The statement is to a 
great extent true. 

The Swiss Council, as compared with 
the presidential government of America, 
may be called a parliamentary executive, 
for it is elected by the Federal Assembly, 
and looks to the Assembly for re-election. 
The Council as compared with an English 
Cabinet may be called a non-parliamentary 
executive, for it cannot be dismissed by 
the Assembly, nor does rejection of the 
Council’s proposals by the Assembly make 
it impossible to carry on the work of ad- 
ministration. In another most important 
respect the Council differs both from an 
American president and from an English 
Cabinet. The Council to a great extent 
represents the nation; a president or a 
cabinet each must represent not the nation 
but a party. For the completion of this 
comparison or contrast it must in fairness 
be added that while the American and the 
English systems each permit the rise of 
some leader whose authority with the 
country makes him a temporary dictator, 
the Swiss system keeps the executive 
government permanently in commission. 
Under the constitution of the Confedera- 
tion no place is left for authoritative lead- 
ership. Switzerland does not provide a 
sphere for the powers of men such as were 
Walpole, or Chatham, or Washington, or 
Lincoln. Switzerland does not foster the 
production of either Heaven-sent minis- 
ters or saviours of society. 

To an English inquirer the peculiarities 
of the Swiss Council suggest at once two 
questions. How, in the first place, does 
the system work? The answer is simple. 
The system works admirably. Of this we 
may adduce two proofs. 

The first is that the confederacy pros- 
pers, and that its prosperity depends upon 
the successful performance by the Council 
of multifarious and arduous duties. The 
existence, indeed, of cantonal governments 
relieves the central power from duties 
which overburden an English Cabinet. 
But State rights and State jealousies im- 
pose upon the Council tasks unknown to 
a French or to an English ministry. In 
any case its labors are heavy. The Coun- 
cil, unprovided with any standing army, 
is responsible for the general maintenance 
of order. The Council conducts the whole 
federal administration. The Council pro- 
poses legislation to the Federal Assembly, 
and apparently drafts every “ bill,” to use 
an English expression, which is submitted 
to the legislature. If, for example, the 
Assembly, on the proposal of a private 
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member, passes a resolution in favor of 
some legislative innovation, it is for the 
Council to reduce the proposed change to 
the form of alaw. The Council takes in 
hand all schemes of constitutional revision. 
The Council conducts the whole foreign 
policy of the State; if Germany or France 
complain because refugees are not ex- 
pelled, it is for the Council at the same 
time to maintain the dignity of the con- 
federacy and to satisfy the exigencies 
of a powerful neighbor. The Council is 
under the constitution often forced to de- 
termine questions which are rather judicial 
than political, and, in a way which foreign- 
ers can hardly understand, exercises in 
some matters, as, for instance, in the case 
of the complaints brought both by and 
against the Salvation Army, a jurisdiction 
concurrent with that of the federal court. 
The decrees of the court itself are enforce- 
able not by the officers of the tribunal but 
by the Council, and the Council must 
enforce them through the agency of the 
often jealous and refractory cantonal au- 
thorities. It is, indeed, in dealing with 
the cantons that the skill and the difficul- 
ties of the Council are chiefly apparent. 
The Council must see that no provision of 
a cantonal constitution which violates the 
constitution of the confederacy is sanc- 
tioned. The Council must insist that the 
cantons. observe the federal laws. But 
the Council must not excite unnecessary 
conflicts between the cantons and the fed- 
eral power. That Switzerland is prosper- 
ous and contented, and that the same 
councillors are re-elected from one trien- 
nial period to another, shows, then, that 
the Council performs complicated tasks 
with extraordinary success. 

The second proof of the same fact is to 
be found in the language of Sir Francis 
Adams, 


The members of the Federal Council, we 
will venture to affirm, yield to no other gov- 
ernment in Europe in devotion to their coun- 
try, in incessant hard work for a poor salary, 
and in thorough honesty and incorruptibility. 
A diplomatist who knew them well and appre- 
ciated their good qualities aptly remarked 
that they reminded him of a characteristic 
industry of their own country—of watch- 
making — for, having to deal with very minute 
and intricate affairs, their attention is unre- 
mittingly engaged by the most delicate mech- 
anism of government, by the wheels within 
wheels of Federal and cantonal attributes, by 
the most careful balancing of relations between 
contending sects and Churches, and by en- 
deavors to preserve the proper counterpoise 
between two (French and German), not to say 
three (the third being Italian), nationalities. 
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Their task is thus essentially one of constant 
vigilance and careful supervision. (P. 64.) 


This is the evidence of an unbiassed 
witness who testifies to facts of which he 
has accurate knowledge. 

How, in the second place, is it possible 
that in Switzerland men of character and 
capacity should be able, without loss of 
self-respect, to retain office, though the 
measures they propose to the legislature 
have been rejected by the Assembly, or, 
as may be the case, by the people? This 
is an inquiry which perplexes an English- 
man. In England, as he knows, the min- 
istry is virtually elected by Parliament, 
and no Cabinet could retain office for a 
week if a Parliament which it could not 
dissolve rejected the government’s chief 
bills. The Swiss Council or Cabinet is, 
he learns, elected by the Federal Assem- 
bly, or, in other words, by the Swiss par- 
liament; the Council has, further, no 
power of dissolving the Assembly. How, 
then, he asks, is it possible for the Coun- 
cil to maintain office when the measures 
it proposes are rejected? The answer 
can be gained only by studying the best 
known and the least understood of Swiss 
institutions. The position of the Council 
depends on the legislative authority of the 
Swiss people. 

2. The Referendum. — This term — ut- 
terly foreign to English constitutionalism 
—means “the reference to all vote-pos- 
sessing citizens, either of the Confedera- 
tion or of a canton, of laws and resolutions 
framed by their representatives,” * and de- 
notes a constitutional arrangement which 
governs the whole working of Swiss de- 
mocracy. Under the federal constitution 
the referendum plays a twofold part. It 
forms, in the first place, an essential por- 
tion of the machinery for the revision of 
the constitution. Such revision always 
takes place by means of a law regularly 
passed by the two houses of the Assem- 
bly. If the two houses agree on their 
scheme of revision, or, as Englishmen 
would say, on a “ Reform Bill,” then the 
bill is made the subject of a referendum, 
and is submitted to the Swiss people for 
their rejection or approval. If the bill is 
accepted by the majority both of the 
citizens voting and of the cantons, it be- 
comes law; if not, it falls to the ground. 
But the course of procedure may be a 
little more complicated. If the two houses 
disagree, or if fifty thousand citizens de- 





* Adams, pp. 76-87; Orelli, Das Staatsrecht der 
| Schweizerischen Ejidgenossenschaft, pp. 83-8 and 
| 79» 80. 
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manda revision of the constitution, then 
the question whether there shall be a re- 
vision or not is put tothe people. If the 
majority of the voters answer in the nega- 
tive the matter is ended; if the majority 
answer in the affirmative, then there is a 
new election of both houses for the tak- 
ing in hand of a revision of the constitu- 
tion, or, as we should say, the passing 
of areform bill.* The measure itself is, 
thereupon, prepared by the Council, and 
submitted by it to the houses. When the 
bill has passed the houses it is laid before 
the people, and becomes law or not accord- 
ing as it is or is not accepted by a major- 
ity both of the citizens voting and of the 
cantons. The referendum, when em- 
ployed to effect a constitutional reform, 
is what the Swiss call an “obligatory” 
referendum ; in other words, the express 
assent of the Swiss people is necessary 
for the passing of any law modifying any 
of the articles of the constitution, and En- 
glish readers must be reminded that these 
one hundred and twenty-one articles con- 
tain a multitude of general principles 
which are not in their own nature consti- 
tutional, as, for example, the article which 
absolutely prohibits the establishment of 
gambling houses.t 

The referendum, in the second place, 
may be necessary for the validity of any 
law whatever passed by the Assembly ; 
for since 1874 any such law must, on 
demand being duly made within the proper 
time by thirty thousand voters, be sub- 
mitted for ratification or rejection to the 
Swiss people, and unless ratified by a 
majority of persons voting does not come 
into force. The referendum is in this 
case what the Swiss call “facultative ” or 
“optional” ze, it must be employed if 
required by the proper number of citizens, 
but not otherwise. It is rarely demanded. 
From 1874 to 1884, of ninety-nine laws 
which had passed the Assembly seventeen 
only were the subject of a referendum. 
Of these seventeen thirteen were vetoed 
by the people. 

The word “ vetoed” is suggestive; it 
recalls the striking analogy between the 
referendum of democratic Switzerland and 
the miscalled veto of an English king. 
When Elizabeth, or James I., or William 
III., refused assent to a bill which had 


passed the Houses of Parliament, the sov- 


ereign acted in just the same manner in 
which the citizens of Switzerland now act 
when they refuse their sanction to a re- 


* Constitution Fédérale, art. 120. 
t Ibid., art. 35. 
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form bill, or it may be to an ordinary bill, 
which has been passed by the National 
Assembly. For the analogy between the 
royal veto and the popular referendum is 
much more than formal. When the En- 
glish king was the most influential member 
of the sovereign legislature, he naturally, 
in common with each House of Parlia- 
ment, approved or rejected bills submitted 
to him for his consideration, and, if he 
were aruler of high character, exercised 
his right in accordance with his opinion 
as to the feeling and the interest of the 
nation. Under the Swiss democracy the 
electors are the sovereign power ; they, as 
did the kings of England, think that laws 
ought to be prepared and approved by a 
parliament; but they, like an English 
monarch * of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, claim to be part of the legislature, 
and to reject any proposed measure, at 
any rate when it affects the foundations of 
the State. Where democracy is king the 
referendum is the royal veto. This is an 
analogy which should never be absent from 
the minds of Englishmen, for there is 
more than one circumstance which makes 
it difficult for them to estimate fairly the 
character and effects of the most note- 
worthy among Swiss institutions, 

The referendum is discredited in En- 
glish eyes by its apparent likeness to a 
French plébescite. The character of the 
sham appeal to a popular vote by which 
revolutionary and imperial tyranny has 
fraudulently obtained the moral consecra- 
tion of the vox fopuli can even now hardly 
be better described than in the language 
of Thiers :— 


J’admets la différence qu’il y a entre un 
article de la Charte et un article de loi; mais 
cela ne fait pas que je croie au pouvoir con- 
stituant. Le pouvoir constituant a existé, je 
le sais; il a existé a plusieurs époques de 
notre histoire; mais, permettez-moi de vous 
le dire, s’il était le vrai souverain il aurait 
joué par luiméme un triste rédle. En effet il 
a été, dans les assemblées primaires, a la suite 
des factions; sous le Consulat et sous ]1’Em- 
pire, il a été au service d’un grand homme; 
il avait alors la forme d‘un sénat conservateur 
qui, 4 un signal donné par cet homme, faisait 
toutes les constitutions qu’on lui demandait. 
Sous la Restauration, il a pris une autre 
forme; il s’est caché sous l’article xiv de la 
Charte; c’était le pouvoir d’octroyer la Charte 
et de la modifier. . . . Je ne respecte donc 
pas le pouvoir constituant.t 


* Elizabeth in the Parliament of 1597 assented to 
forty-three bills, public and private, and rejected forty- 
eight, that had passed both Houses (1 ‘* Parliamentary 
History,’ p. 905; and see Hearn, ‘Government of 
England,”’ 2nd ed. p. 60). 

+ Grégoire, Histoire de France, ii., p. 298. 
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Forty-nine years have passed since these 
words were spoken; the experience of 
nearly half a century has illustrated and 
confirmed their truth. 

If the referendum were a plébiscite it 
would merit nothing but unqualified con- 
demnation. But the Swiss reference to 
the people is no plébiscite; it has nothing 
of a revolutionary character ; it is as reg- 
ular and normal a proceeding as the send- 
ing of a bill from the Commons to the 
Lords. The people to whose judgment a 
reform or a law is submitted have had the 
fullest opportunity of following the dis- 
cussions to which it has given rise. They 
know, or can know, all that has been urged 
by its advocates and by its opponents. 
A proposed constitutional change must 
have excited general attention; a special 
enactment provides for the bringing of 
every law on which a referendum may be 
required to the knowledge of the cantons 
and the communes.* The government 
cannot either intimidate or corrupt the 
citizens; the popular vote is taken with 
perfectfreedom. That the voters act with- 
out constraint is proved by the main 
charge which critics or reformers bring 
against the referendum, which is that the 
Swiss people reject improvements or inno- 
vations approved by the Federal Assem- 
bly. 

‘To the few Englishmen, again, who have 
glanced at the writings of Swiss democrats 
the idea naturally occurs that the referen- 
dum is merely the practical outcome of 
most dubious political theories. Deduc- 
tions supposed to be drawn from the dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people excite in 
the mind of an English thinker a prejudice 
against the arrangements which they are 
intended to recommend. Herzog or Curti 
may influence their Swiss disciples, but 
their pamphlets suggest to English critics 
that the referendum is defensible only by 
arguments which display all the unsound- 
ness, but none of the ingenuity, of Rous- 
seau’s fallacies. 

Whoever would free himself from prej- 
udice must remember that the institution 
under criticism is the natural growth of 
Swiss constitutionalism. In the face of 
vigorous opposition it has, during the last 
fifty years, spread from canton to canton. 
Since 1848 it has been part of the federal 
constitution, and under the revision of 
1874 it has received further development. 
The referendum, it should be_ noted, 
though introduced by democrats, is sup- 


* See B. Moses, Federal Government in Switzerland, 
| 


PP. 117-20. 





It “has struck 
root and expanded wherever it has been 
introduced, and no serious politician of 
any party would now think of attempting 


ported by Conservatives. 


its abolition. The Conservatives, who 
violently opposed its introduction, became 
its earnest supporters when they found 
that it undoubtedly acted as a drag upon 
hasty and radical law-making.” * 

Criticism is neither censure nor apol- 
ogy. 

Steady, independent minds, when they have 
an object of so serious a concern to mankind 
as government under their contemplation, will 
disdain to assume the part of satirists and dis- 
claimers. They will judge of human institu- 
tions as they do of human characters. They 
will sort out the good from the evil, which is 
mixed in mortal institutions as it is in mortal 
men.t 


To a critic who follows these precepts of 
Burke’s it will easily become apparent 
that the latest of democratic inventions is 
an institution marked by patent defects 
which are balanced, at any rate in the case 
of Switzerland, by equally real, though 
less obvious, merits. 

The referendum is open to two grave 
objections. The first objection is that 
the reference of parliamentary legislation 
to a popular vote is, on the face of the 
matter, a reference from the judgment of 
the instructed to the opinion of the unin- 
structed — from knowledge to ignorance. 
A legislature must be worse constituted 
than is the Federal Assembly if it does 
not contain members whose education and 
intellectual capacity are far higher than 
the education and the intelligence of the 
ordinary elector. It is @ Jrioré improba- 
ble that the judgment of the Swiss people 
should be sounder than the judgment of 
the Swiss people’s chosen representatives, 
If a popular vote be needed to correct the 
errors of a parliament, the natural infer- 
ence is, not that the electors are specially 
wise, but that the parliament is specially 
foolish. If in Switzerland the referendum 
be a public benefit, this fact will suggest 
to most Englishmen that the Swiss Fed- 
eral Assembly is badly chosen. The @ 
priori conclusion that the people are not 
so wise as their Parliamentary represen- 
tatives is, it may be suggested, confirmed 
by the historical experience of England. 
Parliament supported “revolution prin- 
ciples” when a popular vote would have 


* Adams, pp. 77, 78. Something like the referendum 
exists in some of the States of America, and the prin- 
ye on which it depends has crept into some portions 
of British legislation 
t Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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The Septennial Act 
The re- 


restored the Stuarts. 
saved England from a reaction. 
form of the calendar, the gradual spread 
of religious toleration, Catholic emancipa- 
tion, are events each of which marks a 
step in the path of progress taken by the 
wisdom of Parliament in opposition to the 


prejudices of the English people. Even 
to-day the referendum might in England 
be fatal to the maintenance of wise sani- 
tary legislation. 

The point of this objection to every 
method of appeal from parliament to the 
populace cannot be got rid of. It may, 
however, to a certain extent be blunted 
by the consideration that to attack the 
referendum is to attack democratic gov- 
ernment. The line of argument which 
tells against the referendum proves that 
where the people are, as a mass, far less 
highly educated than the class to whose 
leadership they in fact submit there is 
little wisdom in handing over sovereignty 
to the people. But it does not —conclu- 
sively at least —show that where a de- 
mocracy exists and the rzpresentative 
assembly does, in truth, obey the behests 
of the electors, direct reference of legis- 
lative proposals to the decision of the 
electorate is of necessity an evil. No 
British Parliament could at the present 
day enact statutes, however wise, which 
ran counter to the wish of a decided 
majority among the British people; but 
Parliament may easily mistake the vocif- 
eration of a faction for the voice of the 
country, and hesitate at the adoption of 
measures, which, if adopted, would com- 
mand the unhesitating support of the 
nation. 

The second objection is that the refer- 
endum undermines the influence of the 
legislature. The partial truth of this as- 
sertion admits of no denial. An assembly, 
the decisions whereof are liable to reversal, 
cannot possess the authority of a sovereign 
parliament, and debates which are inde- 
cisive lose their importance. Where, as 
in Switzerland, a parliamentary vote may 
be overriden by a popular veto, parlia- 
mentary debates cannot be carried on with 
the same energy or vivacity as in France 
orin England. It is vain to suppose that 
you can possess at the same time incon- 
sistent advantages. England has at times 
gained much from the sovereignty of Par- 
liament. Switzerland may derive consid- 


erable benefit from the direct participation 
of the Swiss people in federal legislation. 
But it is impossible to combine all the 
advantages of parliamentary government, 





as it exists in England, with all the advan- 
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tages of fully developed popular govern- 
ment as it exists in Switzerland. If the 
authority of Parliament must be main- 
tained at the highest possible point, then 
Parliament must be supreme, and the 
decrees of Parliament must be final. If, 
on the other hand, it be desirable that the 
people should act as legislators, then the 
authority of Parliament, and with it the im- 
portance of Parliamentary debates, must 
suffer diminution. This becomes clear 
as day if we recur to the analogy between 
the referendum and the veto. To revive 
the obsolete prerogative of the crown 
would be of necessity to diminish the 
weight of Parliament. When Elizabeth 
rejected more than half the bills which 
had been passed by the Houses statesmen 
thought more of convincing or conciliating 
the queen than of securing the approval 
of a Parliamentary majority. Discussion 
in the closet was more important than de- 
bate in the House of Commons. Whether 
the veto be pronounced by the crown or by 
the people the effect must in one respect 
be the same. Parliamentary statesman- 
ship is discouraged, and statesmen court, 
not the representative assembly, but the 
sovereign king or the sovereign democ- 
racy. 

All this is true. Still it is, we must 
remember, not quite the whole truth. Just 
as the management of Parliament was of 
importance even when the veto was a 
reality, so in Switzerland the legislature 
plays a leading part, even though parlia- 
mentary authority is diminished by the 
existence of the referendum. Debates at 
Bern do more than convince the represen- 
tatives of the people ; they also affect the 
judgment of the citizens. Knowledge that 
a law passed by the legislature will be 
submitted to a popular vote may some- 
times give additional reality to legislative 
debate. The most successful of English 
advocates has contrasted the reality of.a 
counsel’s address toa jury with the unreal- 
ity of an orator’s speeches in Parliament. 
He meant to persuade, and did persuade 
or mislead, juries; he never dreamt that 
his ingenuity would turn the vote of a 
single M.P. Hence arguments which will 
never affect the conduct of sworn parti- 
sans may conceivably tell on the votes of 
citizens not bound over to party allegiance. 
A sham debate before the Federal Assem- 
bly may be a real appeal to the sense of 
the Swiss people. Nor in England itself 
does Parliamentary discussion possess its 
ancient importance. We have introduced 
into our constitution the spirit, though not 
as yet the form, of the referendum. 
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The celebrated Swiss institution is, 
however, indisputably opposed to that 
highest form of representative zovernment 
under which the nation dona fide entrusts 
the management of affairs to the best 
educated and most intelligent of the citi- 
zens. Whether this form now exists, 
either in England or elsewhere, is open to 
question. But, be this as it may, the error 
of English criticism on the Swiss consti- 
tution lies not in an over-estimate of the 
faults, but in an under-estimate of the 
merits which, under the circumstances of 
Switzerland, may be justly attributed to 
the most original creation of the Swiss 
democracy. 

These virtues are twofold. The refer- 
endum, in the first place, is both a demo- 
cratic and a conservative institution. This 
constitutes its great recommendation in 
the eyes of thinkers who recognize the 
necessity of loyally accepting the princi- 
ples of democracy, and, at the same time, 
wish to give to a democratic polity that 
stability which has been the special merit 
of the best monarchical or aristocratic 
polities. An appeal to the people is, on 
the very face of it, a democratic arrange- 
ment. 

Every argument and every sentiment 
which tells in favor of a wide extension of 
the suffrage also favors the reference of 
fundamental changes in the constitution to 
a popular vote. Much may be justly urged 
against the moral or intellectual decisive- 
ness of the vox fopuli ; but in the field of 
political speculation the main thing to be 
considered is not so much the speculative 
worth, as the actual authority, of the per- 
son, or class, to whom political power is 
to be committed. When faith in the 
divine right of kings gave to the commands 
of a monarch a weight not attached to a 
parliamentary vote, statesmen and patriots, 
while attempting to restrain the abuses of 
the prerogative, wisely acquiesced in the 
authority of the crown, and strove to em- 
ploy the dignity of the king for the benefit 
of the State. In modern Europe the voice 
of the people, as a matter of fact, com- 
mands reverence. Enlightened states- 
manship, therefore, consists in using this 
faith in the supremacy of the majority for 
the promotion of good government. One 
way in which this faith may be thus em- 
ployed is to make it lend moral strength 
to law, and be a check upon sudden 
changes either of policy or of legislation. 
The referendum, as it exists in Switzer- 
land, produces precisely these desired 
results. The fundamental laws of the 
land are sanctioned by popular: consent ; 
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they cannot be lightly changed, yet their 
unchangeableness can produce no popular 
complaint. The charges against the refer- 
endum are, in this point of view, its best 
apology. The referendum, it is said, ob- 
structs reforms. So be it. The refer- 
endum, then, must also hinder sudden 
innovation. The arguments, in short, no 
less for than against the maintenance of 
a strong second chamber, apply with 
double force as well for as against the 
constituting the people a sort of third 
chamber, and securing to the citizens that 
share in legislation which in England used 
to belong to the crown. A popular veto 
possesses a strength which cannot belong 
to a second chamber. If the English 
Peers or the French Senate reject an 
alleged reform, the rejection itself excites 
anger, and becomes an argument in sup- 
port of the very measure which it was 
meant to prevent or delay. If the French 
Senate oppose a scheme of revision, the 
scheme is extended so as to include the 
abolition of the Senate. If the Swiss 
people refuse to revise the constitution no 
irritation ensues, and no one dreams of 
arguing that the Swiss people ought to 
lose the popular veto. 

The referendum, whenever fairly ap- 
plied, has turned out a conservative force. 
This is in itself a gain, nor can the rejec- 
tion of even salutary measures be in all 
cases counted an evil. The advisability, 
or rather the practicability, of a given line 
of policy depends in many, though not in 
all, cases on the sentiment with which it 
will be received by the mass of the citi- 
zens. It were possible to find acts of 
Parliament which, had they been submitted 
to the popular vote, either would never 
have passed or. would never have been 
repealed. Inconsiderate reform is the 
parent of disgraceful reaction. The ex- 
istence of the referendum brings into view 
a consideration which escapes partisans. 
There are many matters which become 
party questions, but are not popular ques- 
tions. An historian may doubt whether 
between 1850 and 1866 there existed in 
England any genuine demand for Parlia- 
mentary reform. A direct appeal to the 
electors might have shown that no change 
was ardently desired. At the present mo- 
ment both the advocates of denominational 
education and the advocates of secular 
education might discover, were it possible 
to ascertain the genuine feeling of En- 
glishmen, that thousands of parents are 
profoundly indifferent to the controversies 
by which they are conventionally supposed 
to be warmly excited. An appeal to the 
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people may, in short, be the death blow to 
factitious agitation carried on in the name, 
but without the sanction, of the democ- 
racy. 

Here we come across the second merit 
of the referendum. It checks the growth 
of the party system. The fact that the 
articles of the constitution cannot be 
changed without the assent of the Swiss 
people extinguishes much of the petty 
management, the intrigue, and the com- 
promise which in England marks the pass- 
ing of every important act of Parliament. 
Whoever studies the history either of the 
great Reform Act of 1832, or of the subse- 
quent legislation by which it has been 
amended, will be forced to admit that 
some of the most vital provisions of the 
existing English constitution owe their 
introduction neither to the foresight of 
statesmen nor to the wishes of the people, 
but to the skill or the art of Parliamentary 
leaders, whose immediate object was to 
secure a momentary party success. The 
referendum, however, does much more 
than diminish the importance of parlia- 
mentary adroitness. It strikes at the root 
of modern parliamentary government, be- 
cause it makes it possible for statesmen 
to retain office without discredit, though 
unable to carry particular measures of 
which they advocate the adoption. The 
idea which pervades the system of gov- 
ernment by Parliament as it exists in En- 
gland, or in France, is that the support of 
a parliamentary majority is the necessary 
condition for the continued existence of a 
cabinet. Ministers who hold office when 
this condition is not fulfilled occupy a 
position absolutely unbearable to men of 
common self-respect. They are respon- 
sible for the government of the country, 
whilst compelled to obey the behests of 
an opposition whose very object it is to 
make it impossible for the ministry to 
govern the country with credit. In Swit- 
zerland, on the other hand, the theory and 
the practice of the constitution make the 
Swiss people the real sovereign. Hence 
the Council or ministry may with credit 
serve the people, even though some of the 
Council’s proposals are negatived by a 
popular veto. Thus, to recur to an exam- 
ple given by Sir Francis Adams, the 
Council in 1882 proposed what we should 
call an Education Act, which, though 
passed by the Assembly, was rejected by 
the people. Neither the Council nor the 
member primarily responsible for the pro- 
posal felt bound to resign, or suffered 
moral injury by retaining office. The 
sovereign of the country — the Swiss peo- 
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ple — had declined to approve a proposal 
made by competent public servants whom 
the sovereign had no wish to dismiss. 
The Council stood towards the people in 
the very relation in which the servants of 
Queen Elizabeth stood towards the crown. 
No one supposed that difference of opin- 
ion between the queen and a secretary 
ot state made the secretary’s retirement 
either a matter of decency or a matter of 
duty. She might well reject his advice 
while wishing to retain him in her ser- 
vice. 

That laws of primary importance are 
referred to the decisive arbitrament of a 
popular vote, enables the Swiss Council 
to retain office with dignity even after it 
has become clear that a whole line of pol- 
icy advocated by the Council will not be 
accepted by the country. Under the par- 
liamentary system, indeed, a time arrives 
when a statesman who has long struggled 
in favor of a particular policy must ac- 
knowledge that his views have been de- 
cisively rejected by the nation, and that 
he ought not any longer to sacrifice all 
chance of serving his country for the sake 
of a policy which the country has refused 
to adopt. No sane critic blames Sir Rob- 
ert Peel for having after 1832 acquiesced 
in the Reform Act, and there are few crit- 
ics who would now censure Lord Derby 
for having after 1852 accepted free trade. 
But the acquiescence of a parliamentary 
statesman in a policy he has opposed gen- 
erally lays him open to some charge of 
inconsistency, and he himself, no less than 
others, may reasonably hesitate to decide 
what is the moment at which the time 
has arrived for honorable acquiescence in 
defeat without disgraceful surrender of 
principle. The referendum, or even the 
possibility of the referendum, greatly 
clears the path of men anxious to serve 
the.country, and anxious also not to com- 
promise their principles; for the appeal 
to the people enables statesmen honestly 
to assert that certain questions are for the 
time removed out of the field of practical 
politics. A proposition, for example, is 
made to increase the power of the federal 
government. The proposal on reference 
to the popular vote is decisively rejected. 
There is nothing either immoral or undig- 
nified in the position of a minister who 
acquiesces in the people’s decision. He 
does not retain office by pretending to 
think the people right; he maintains that 
the people’s decision is a mistake, but he 
retains office because the sovereign wishes 
him to retain it, because he can faithfully 





discharge his duties, and because the 
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question of increasing the federal power 
has received its decision. 

This at any rate is the view of their 
duties taken by Swiss ministers. Hence, 
as already intimated, the admirable stabil- 
ity of the federal executive is more or less 
directly due to the existence of the refer- 
endum. This stability is no doubt gained 
at a considerable cost, for it involves some 
diminution in the authority of the Federal 
Assembly. What to the Swiss people be 
the balance of loss and gain is a question 
deserving the attentive consideration of 
thinkers occupied in the study of modern 
democracy. Whatever be on this matter 
the ultimate verdict of impartial criticism, 
one thing is clear. The Swiss Confedera- 
tion presents a peculiar type of democratic 
government, as different from the parlia- 
mentary democracy of France and of En- 
gland as from the presidential democracy 
of the United States. In Switzerland, as 
in every country where popular govern- 
ment exists, a representative legislature, 
or parliament, forms a most important part 
of the constitution. But this parliament 
is not, like the parliament of England or 
of France, the master of the executive. It 
is not, like the Congress of the United 
States, an authority so unconnected with 
the administration as to be quite as often 
the rival or opponent as the ally or sup- 
porter of the president. At a time when 
the novel term “ parliamentarism ” is com- 
ing into vogue, thinkers, who are well 
aware that Swiss federalism can, from the 
nature of things, never present a model 
for the reform of English institutions, may 
yet study with interest and instruction the 
constitution of the Swiss democracy. For 
in Switzerland, and in Switzerland alone, 
representative government has _ hitherto 
escaped both from the evils of the party 
mechanism which corrupts the politics of 
the American republic, and from the 
equal evils of that transformation of par- 
liamentary government into government 
by Parliament which threatens, in En- 
gland no less than in France, to under- 
mine the stability and destroy the author- 
ity of the national executive. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A GRAVE. 


WHEN Paula recovered consciousness, 
she was lying on the church bench, with 
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Veronica kneeling beside her and chafing 
her hands. The solitary torch was still 
burning, but the coffin was closed, and the 
sexton was fixing the screw-nails back in 
their places. 

Paula never remembered how she 
reached home again that night, for she 
was in high delirium before morning, and 
for many days and weeks unable to recog- 
nize her surroundings. The brain fever 
which was the result of the shock, kept 
her hovering between life and death for 
long; and even when the crisis was over 
and the fever had gone, her weakness was 
such as to leave it doubtful whether she 
would have strength to rally. At last 
there came a morning when, waking out 
of a deep and dreamless slumber, she 
opened her eyes and recognized Veronica 
sitting near the bed. 

“Where am I?” she faintly asked. 
“Oh, I remember now!” she added, her 
brow contracting as with a painful recol- 
lection. 

“Drink this soup,” put in Veronica, 
whose invariable system it was always to 
stifle agitating subjects by opportune gas- 
tronomic suggestions. 

When Paula had swallowed a few spoon- 
fuls of strong beef-tea, she tried to sit up 
in bed. There was a curious unreal feel- 
ing about her, as though she were not 
quite sure of her own identity. Her fin- 
gers looked so long and white and trans- 
parent, —not at all like the fingers she 
remembered having before. Her head, 
too, felt strangely light. She put up one 
hand to feel her hair. What had become 
of the thick brown plaits that used to hang 
down below her waist? Her head was 
now like that of a boy, covered with short 
locks. 

It was past the middle of March before 
Paula was able to go out again. At first 
she was so weak as only to be able to take 
a few turns in the little front garden, lean- 
ing on Veronica’s arm; but her strength 
grew daily, and one morning when the sun 
was shining and the birds were singing, 
Alphonse Béchard looked in at the garden 
gate, and asked Paula whether she did not 
feel able to take a little walk with him. 

Paula had never been alone with Al- 
phonse since that memorable New Year’s 
day when she had left his question unan- 
swered; but she did not think of this as 
she took his arm and stepped on to the 
road. All that had happened previously 
to that dreadful scene in the church seemed 
so far removed as to have lost all sense of 
reality. 

The secret of what had taken place that 
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night had remained a secret, for no one 
had any interest in revealing the truth, 
least of all the sexton, who, knowing that 
his situation depended on the silence of 
all parties concerned, had pathetically en- 
treated Veronica not to ruin a poor man 
by betrayal, promising her as a bribe an 
extra-deep, roomy grave whenever her 
time should come to join the great major- 
ity. But even without this inducement 
Veronica had no thought of gossiping; 
and being for long firmly persuaded that 
the Evil One in person had taken the 
place of her defunct mistress in order to 
punish the sacrilegious act, she deemed 
that the less said about these proceedings 
the better. 

Dr. Béchard alone, when summoned to 
Paula’s bedside, had been puzzled by the 
violence and suddenness of her attack. 
Grief for a beloved relative, however deep, 
hardly seemed to account for the wild 
ravings, nor the terror-struck manner in 
which she would bury her face in the pil- 
lows, as though to shut out some horrible 
vision. 

Even now that her recovery was an es- 
tablished fact, there were many things 
about the patient which troubled and per- 
plexed the old physician. She was not 
the same girl she had been before her ill- 
ness; was subject to sudden and inex- 
plicable fits of moodiness, and her temper 
had become strangely unequal. 

In Dr. Béchard’s experience these 
symptoms were not unusual in young girls 
of Paula’s age, and he had often seen such 
cases cured by a very common specific. 
He thought the time had come for making 
use of that specific now, for which reason 
he had instructed Alphonse to take Paula 
for a walk on that sunny March day, 

“ Carpe diem,* my son,” he said. “ Do 
you not know that 2 calamitate mortalium 
animi molles sunt 2?” + 

Paula, dazzled by the sunshine, the air, 
and the general brightness, had taken no 
heed of where they were going. She 
stopped with a start on realizing that they 
had reached the cemetery, and that Al- 
phonse had opened the little iron gate. 

“In here? You want to go in here?” 
she asked, almost with alarm in her 
voice, 

“Yes,” said Alphonse pleadingly. “I 
wish to show you something.” 

“But —I am tired,” she said faintly; 
“T want to go home.” 

“We can sit down on the bench over 


* “ Make use of the day.’? — Horace. 
t ‘In misfortune the souls of mortals are soft.’? — 
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there,” he said, taking hold of her reluc- 
tant hand and drawing her inside. 

No more word was spoken between 
them till they stopped in front of the old 
laburnum, where a litile apart from the 
other graves was a comparatively new 
mound, upon which fresh blades of grass 
were beginning to spring up. A white 
marble urn adorned the headstone, with 
this inscription beneath : — 


TO THE BEST OF GRANDMOTHERS, 
MADELEINE RAYMOND, 
FROM 
HER INCONSOLABLE GRANDDAUGHTER 
PAULA. 


And also these lines :— 


Stay, gentle stranger; grudge not, pausing 
here, 

To pay to sensibility a tear ; 

Beneath this humble stone is laid to rest 

A woman, noblest of her sex and best, 

So true, so kind, benevolent and mild; 

To frown not knowing, when she spoke she 
smiled; 

Her tender heart could never witness pain, 

To her no beggar stretched a hand in vain. 

Now gone to heaven her reward to reap — 

We at her grave are left behind to weep. 


Alphonse Béchard had spent some time 
and labor in devising this inscription, and 
felt rather proud of his work. He thought 
that Paula would be pleased, perhaps 
touched, by his forethought, which would 
pave the way for what he had to say. 
Though not a young man of very vivid 
imagination, he had in his mind sketched 
out the details of the dialogue between 
them. She would thank him, of course, 
for what he had done, and in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion would read his verses 
— which really were not so bad, he. flat- 
tered himself. There would be tears in 
her eyes perhaps, and then he would take 
her hand in his, and ask her to give him 
the right always to tend that grave, always 
to dry the tears that fell from those eyes. 
It was all quite clear in his mind, nothing 
could be neater or more appropriate. 

Paula had drawn near the stone, and was 
reading the inscription. She took a long 
time to do so, Alphonse thought, for such 
an intelligent girk Presently she turned 
round and in a hard, metallic voice, with- 
out a trace of softness, she said, — 

“ Who wrote that inscription? ” 

“IT did,” said Alphonse. 

“You did? You dared to do so?” 
“[T— I thought it would please you,” he 
stammered. 

If he had thought to please her, he was 
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not left in error long. 
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“ But it is all a lie!” she cried out vehe- 
mently. 

“ What is a lie?” 

“ The best of grandmothers! the incon- 
solable granddaughter! and all—all the 
rest of it. Nota word is true.” 

“TI dare say it is not rightly worded,” 
said the much-bewildered young man. 
“You know I am not clever, and have 
never attempted to make a verse in my 
life before. You yourself would be far 
better able to do justice to the virtues of 
your excellent grandmother, and I am not 
quite satisfied myself with the rhymes 
mild and smiled. 1am sure you can sug- 
gest something better. You will correct 
the lines for me, will you not?” he con- 
cluded, mindful of his intended pro- 
gramme, and trying to take hold of her 
hand. 

She wrenched it away from him. 

“T want no verses, I want no inscrip- 
tion,” she said ungraciously; “I only 
want this false, lying stone to be taken 
away,” and with her delicate white hands, 
still thin and transparent with illness, she 
tugged away at the granite block, as if her 
feeble strength could have overthrown it. 

“* Why do you not help me?” she cried 
out at last, panting, recognizing the futil- 
ity of her efforts. “Do you not see that 
it makes me sick to see that inscription 
here?” 

Alphonse stood silent, debating within 
himself whether he had not better go and 
fetch his father, his own medical experi- 
ence being as yet too limited to enable 
him to deal with such complicated cases. 
True, his father had always told him that 
“Varium et mutabile semper femina;” * 
but this behavior seemed to outstep even 
the bounds of feminine caprice. Paula 
must be ill; there could be no doubt of 
that ; this walk had been too much for her. 
It was the only possible explanation of 
this strange petulance, so unlike her usual 
sweet temper. 

Before he had thought of anything to 
say, however, a revulsion of feeling had 
come over Paula. She sat down on a 
neighboring tombstone and began to cry. 

“* How unkind, how ungrateful you must 
think me, Monsieur Alphonse!” she said 
tearfully. ; ; 

Alphonse, dimly conscious of some such 
thought, hastened to disclaim. 

“Indeed, indeed, I am not ungrateful,” 
she said brokenly. “I know that you 
a to please me, and it is not your fault 
i es ’ 

*- & 


Woman is ever irresolute and changeable.’’ — 
Vircit. 
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“If I have failed,” said Alphonse gen- 
tly, and rather sadly. 

“T have a great trouble, a great grief,” 
went on Paula, pressing her hands against 
her heart, “‘ and that is what is making me 
unkind and unjust towards every one.” 

“And can you not tell me your trou- 
ble?” 

Paula hesitated for a minute, and just 
then the old sexton, who had been potter- 
ing about with a spade in his hand, drew 
near, and in passing gave her an anxious, 
pleading look which effectually checked 
the words rising to her lips. 

‘1 can tell it to no one,” she said, shak- 
ing her head. “I have promised y 

“And you will not let me help you? 
You know that I would give anything to 
be able to serve you.” 

Paula was silent for some minutes, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, as though pur- 
suing some train of thought, before she 
looked up and said, — 

“ Yes, there is one thing you could do 
for me.” 

“‘ What is it?” asked Alphonse eagerly. 

‘‘] want to ascertain the names and ad- 
dresses of all the persons whodied at San 
Pino in December.” 

“The names and addresses of all the 
people who died at San Pino in Decem- 
ber!” repeated Alphonse in utter stupe- 
faction, beginning to recapitulate all he 
had learnt about mental diseases. De- 
cidedly Paula must be going out of her 
mind. 

“Yes,” she repeated more calmly and 
collectedly. “I want to find out what 
other people died at San Pino about the 
same time as poor grandmamma, and 
which of them were sent home to be bur- 
ied.” 

“ But what good will that do you, Ma- 
demoiselle Paula?” asked Alphonse, more 
than ever at sea as to the inexplicable 
workings of the female mind. 

“T have already said that I cannot tell 
you,” said Paula frowning, and with a 
slight return of her former petulance. 

“ And. how on earth am I to find out 
what you want?” asked poor Alphonse 
plaintively. 

“ T have not the slightest notion,” loftily 
replied his goddess, rising from the tomb- 
stone in order to intimate that she had 
had enough of the conversation. ‘ You 
offered to help me, and I told you how; 
I thought that everything was easy for a 
man. Oh that I were a man instead of a 
weak, helpless girl!” 








| That same evening Alphonse Béchard 
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informed his parents that pressing busi- 
ness of a private nature would necessitate 
his absence for some days; and before a 
week had elapsed, Paula had received the 
information she desired. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BRUNO VON KETTENBURG. 


BRUNO VON KETTENBURG was a young 
man, like a good many other young men, 
equally devoid of very shining virtues as 
of very black vices. Innate and uncon- 
scious good taste, rather than any very 
elevated principles, had hitherto kept him 
clear of the vulgar pitfalls into which so 
many of his companions lapsed, and if he 
had never yet performed any noble or 
glorious action, neither had he ever com- 
mitted a base or dastardly one. 

The only son of a sister of General 
Donnerfels, who had estranged herself 
from her family by a poor marriage, Bruno 
had never known the value of family ties. 
His father having perished in the cam- 
paign of ’66, was soon followed by the 
broken-hearted widow, who, on her death- 
bed, penned a pathetic letter recommend- 
ing her orphan son to the generous heart 
of his only remaining relation, General, 
then Colonel, Donnerfels. 

Eleanore Kettenburg should have known 
better than to proffer such a futile and 
fantastical request. But that she had 
grown somewhat weak and light-headed 
since her husband’s death, she would have 
remembered that her brother’s heart was 
an unknown quantity, a fabulous animal, 
quite as unreal as a cherub or a sea-ser- 
pent. 

Colonel Donnerfels on receiving his 
dying sister’s letter behaved just as might 
have been supposed by any rational per- 
son having the slightest knowledge of his 
character. He put the letter into the 
waste-paper basket, and continued to bully 
his officers and maltreat his soldiers as 
hitherto, undisturbed by any thought of 
the orphan nephew who had been in- 
trusted to his care. 

By all logical deductions, therefore, 
Bruno Kettenburg should have died of 
hunger and neglect before he had reached 
the age of twelve —only that Providence 
forsakes not those whom it intends to live. 
A small legacy, which came to him oppor- 
tunely from a relation of his father, pro- 
vided his daily bread; and friends of the 
deceased, heartily ready to assist with 
good advice so long as it cost them noth- 
ing, put him in the way of completing his 
studies, and entering the diplomatic ser- 





vice at the age of twenty-two. Since that 
time, now some four years ago, he had led 
a life of careless enjoyment; for if his 
purse was light in comparison to that of 
many of his comrades, so was his heart 
light as well. Now and then, indeed, an 
unlucky night at cards, or an unpleasantly 
long bill from a Jew, would arouse him to 
the passing reflection that his slender cap- 
ital could not last forever; but he usually 
dismissed these thoughts with a careless 
shrug, and never lost either sleep or appe- 
tite on their account. Least of all had he 
ever speculated on the possibility of a 
fortune coming to him from his mother’s 
brother; such an idea, when taken in con- 
junction with that unanswered deathbed 
letter, would have seemed too wildly im- 
probable. 

It was therefore with a sensation not 
far removed from stupefaction that Bruno 
Kettenburg, then serving as third secre- 
tary at the German Legation at Madrid, 
received the news that his late uncle, 
General Donnerfels, having died intes- 
tate, the whole of the very considerable 
property had reverted unconditionally to 
himself. 

We sometimes hear of people who go 
mad with joy at unexpected good fortune ; 
Bruno Kettenburg, however, did not be- 
long to that class of individuals, so after 
some ten minutes’ wondering and staring 
at the paper that had brought the news, 
he recovered his mental balance, and 
promptly demonstrated his perfect sanity 
by ordering a princely champagne supper, 
as the most fitting mode of celebrating 
this lucky turn of fortune’s wheel. 

At this festive banquet, to which were 
bidden, besides the comrades he was leav- 
ing and the é/ite of the jeunesse doré of 
Madrid, sundry ravishing sefioras, with 
languishing eyes and pomegranate lips, 
the praises of General Donnerfels rang out 
loudly and heartily for the first time on 
record. A treasure, a prince, a pearl of 
uncles, he was pronounced to be amid the 
clink of glasses and the music of silvery 
laughter; thus opportunely to have died 
and left such a handsome fortune to such a 
promising nephew! To die in the nick of 
time, — that was the only good of rich old 
uncles, Why had not each of them such 
a delightfully accommodating relative? 
murmured more than one pair of pome- 
granate lips to the lucky hero of the even- 
ing. 

Easy grace and unassailable good-nature 
had always made Bruno Kettenburg a 
favorite with the other sex as well as with 
his own., Many a languishing giance and 
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many a radiant smile had been bestowed 
on him before, when he was a humble and 
insignificant under-secretary ; yet it could 
not help striking him that to-night these 
entrancing glances and bewitching smiles 
were more frequent than ever they had 
been before. Was it only the effect of the 
champagne, dispensed with such princely 
lavishness, or was it something else ? 

Bruno Kettenburg did not seek to ana- 
lyze the causes, for he was impatient to be 
gone to see his new kingdom, to taste the 
joys of possession. Every day he lin- 
gered here seemed to him a day lost, and 
the necessary delay of waiting till his dis- 
mission was confirmed and his substitute 
had arrived, was intolerably irksome. 

With cheerful alacrity he went through 
the parting ceremonies, joyous and heart- 
whole, as he turned his back on the south- 
ern city. 


Towards the end of March Bruno Ket- 
tenburg had reached the Castle of Don- 
nerfels, henceforth to be his home. A 
massive fortress of the true old German 
style, with the indispensable moat, draw- 
bridge, and dungeon every orthodox med- 
izval castle is bound in honor to possess, 
standing amid broad lands and forests of 
its own. A trifle gloomy, a trifle sombre 
perhaps, some people might have thought 
it; but to Bruno, who had never thought 
or dreamt of possessing such a home, 
everything seemed painted in rose-color 
just at first. 

The excitement and interest of going 
over his own woods and fields, of counting 
his own cattle, of making acquaintance 
with his own peasants, were quite suffi- 
cient to outlast the first fortnight, and to 
prevent him missing anything else; but 
after the first keen edge of novelty had 
gone off, when he had explored every 
nook in the grim old building, had ascer- 
tained the character of every dog in the 
kennels, and had tried the temper of every 
horse in the stables, Bruno Kettenburg 
became dimly aware of a desire for some 
other companionship, for some one to 
whom he could impart his ideas and proj- 
ects. He had not deemed it seemly to 
call upon any of his country neighbors as 
yet, for, being a diplomate, he was of 
course not ignorant of the code of eti- 
quette. At Madrid he had been free to 


rejoice openly at the unexpected inherit- 
ance; but here, at Donnerfels, it was in- 
cumbent on him to keep up a certain show 
of mourning even for an old uncle for 
whom he had entertained neither affection 
nor respect. 


Neither did any of the coun- 
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try neighbors think of calling upon him, 
for Donnerfels had fallen into bad repute, 
and for over half a century been eschewed 
and avoided as an ogre’s castle. Nobody 
knew anything about this man to be sure, 
but being the nephew of his uncle, there 
was no particular reason to believe any 
good of him. 

There were plenty servants about the 
place, to whom, faute de mieux, he might 
have talked, but they had all a strange, 
scared manner whenever addressed’ by 
their new master, whom they used suspi- 
ciously to eye from a distance, as though 
not yet quite sure whether this cheerful, 
light-hearted-looking young man were not, 
after all, a wild beast in disguise. The 
only exception among the domestics was 
old Walther, the gamekeeper and forester, 
an ancient family retainer, whose occupa- 
tion, involving close acquaintanceship 
with wolves and wild boars, had probably 
steeled the nerves to a greater extent; he 
alone was able to meet this offshoot of the 
terrible Donnerfels race with something 
like equanimity. But Walther was no 
longer young, and it is hard for a lively 
young man of five-and-twenty to be re- 
duced to the sole companionship of a 
gamekeeper of sixty-eight. 


One evening in April the new master of 
Donnerfels was sitting alone, after his 
dinner, in the library. He had selected 
this room as being less chillingly majestic 
than any of the other apartments on the 
ground-floor of the castle, and had ordered 
a fire to be lit in the large, green-tiled 
chimney-place, merely by way of compan- 
ionship, for it was a balmy spring evening, 
and he had left the window open in order 
to enjoy the last beams of the setting sun 
and the note of a blackbird perched some- 
where in the ivy outside. 

The room which Bruno Kettenburg had 
selected as sitting-room might best be de- 
scribed as a military library, for no works 
but those treating of the science of war 
could be found ranged in the spacious 
oak bookcases running round three sides 
of the room. Not in the books alone had 
the martial tastes of the late master of 
Donnerfels found expression; some val- 
uable but repulsive-looking battle-scenes 
embellished the wall on either side of the 
fireplace ; old German cutlasses and battle- 
axes were grouped above the mantelpiece ; 
sharp, vicious-looking spears performed 
the office of curtain-rods, and a couple of 
armchairs had been constructed on the 
socles of two old cannons, dating from the 
Thirty Years’ War. 
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Bruno Kettenburg was feeling more 
than usually solitary that evening, as he 
lounged in the roomy armchair, which in 
its day had helped to send so many poor 
fellows into eternity. He was not think- 
ing of that, however, as he gazed dreamily 
into the fire, and thoughtfully puffed his 
cigar; he was not a young man much 
given to abstract reflections, and the chair 
— cushioned with faded tapestry — was 
comfortable enough to make him forget 
its original character. He was merely 
thinking what a pity it was that the second 
armchair should be unoccupied. If only 
some pleasant acquaintance would drop in 
and fill the vacant battle-piece for the 
evening; some congenial comrade, some 
good fellow who would beguile the time 
with anecdotes and dons-mots ; some one 
with brains in his head with whom he 
could exchange ideas; or better still — 
as the blackbird’s voice outside dropped 
into yet more insinuating softness — if 
that lonely armchair would perpetually be 
filled by a charming female figure, young 
and fresh and cheerful, who would always 
be there near him —ready to share each 
passing thought andhumor. Some one to 
talk and laugh with him; to agree with 
his plans, or perchance sometimes to dis- 
agree. 

Bruno Kettenburg knocked off the ashes 
from the cigar, and passed his hand over 
his forehead. He was trying to recall to 
memory all the charming women he had 
met in the last half-dozen years, and en- 
deavoring to adapt each in turn to the 
post. He had known many fair, clever, 
and agreeable women, more than one of 
whom he would have welcomed as pleas- 
ant company for a day or two; but as yet 
he had met with no one woman whom he 
would have cared to see every day of his 
life. No—none of those he had known 
seemed to fit in naturally to the picture 
his fancy was weaving; and spite of all 
efforts, the features of the woman who 
was to fill the second armchair would re- 
main provokingly undefined. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED ARMY AND NAVY 
GAZETTE.” 


TwiLIGHT had already closed in, and 
Bruno Kettenburg was beginning to won- 
der whether he might, without forfeiting 
the respect of his attendants, go to bed at 
nine o’clock, when a footman entered the 
room. 

“ Please, Herr Baron, there is some one 
outside.” 





“Very well, let him come in,” said 
Bruno readily, presuming that Walther 
had stepped over from the lodge to speak 
of some arrangements regarding the 
pheasants, or the new fir plantations. 
“Has he brought the fox-traps up with 
him?” 

“ But — but,” replied the footman, who, 
like other domestics at Schloss Donner- 
fels, had acquired a habit of stammering, 
“it is not Walther.” 

“Then who is the man, in the name of 
wonder ?” 

“ But it is net — not a man,” with a per- 
ceptible increase of stammer. 

“Nota man! Then is it a ghost ora 
bogie, that you stand there staring like a 
fool? Whichever or whatever it is, let it 
in, for any society would be welcome to- 
night.” 

“It is a lady,” said the footman, drop- 
ping his voice to a discreet whisper. 
“A lady!” ejaculated Bruno. 

possible!” 

“I suppose I had better tell her to go?” 
suggested the obsequious lackey, mistak- 
ing surprise for indignation. ‘1 told her 
already that she must be mistaken, for 
Walther says that no lady has ever passed 
the castle-gates these last fifty years.” 

“Tell her to go! What a notion! 
Show her in here directly. Were she as 
ugly as sin and as old as Methusalem, 
she shall be as welcome as flowers in 
May.” 

A minute later the door opened to admit 
the stranger. She was neither as ugly as 
sin nor as old as Methusalem, being in 
fact a remarkably pretty young girl, 
scarcely emerged from childhood. She 
wore a coarse straw hat trimmed with a 
plain black ribbon, and was clad in deep- 
est mourning. 

She came in in a nervous, hurried man- 
ner, and then stopped short within the 
circle of light cast by the glowing fire. 

Bruno Kettenburg had risen to receive 
her, but, startled out of his usual savoir 
vivre at sight of a visitor so different from 
what he had been expecting, no easy in- 
troductory phrase rose to his lips. She 
spoke first, in a clear, childish voice, — 

“You are the nephew of General Don- 
nerfels, are you not?” 

“T am,” said Bruno, having recovered 
his self-possession. ‘Will you not sit 
down and tell me how I can serve you?” 
and he waved his hand towards the second 
armchair, about which he had been weav- 
ing such fantastical visions but a few min- 
utes ago. 

“I do not know—I have not much 
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time,” she said hurriedly. ‘I have only 
come here to fetch my grandmother.” 

“ Your grandmother!” 

“Yes; Madame Raymond, my grand- 
mother,” said the girl a little impatiently. 
“ My name is Paula Raymond, and I have 
come a long way — from Z ,in Swit- 
zerland.” 

“ Surely there must be some mistake,” 
exclaimed Bruno. “ You must have been 
misinformed. No lady of that name lives 
here, or has ever been here, to my knowl- 
edge.” 

“Yes, she is here. I know it for cer- 
tain, — I have the proofs. That is to say, 
her body is here,—I forgot to mention 
that she is dead. She is buried here.” 

“Tmpossihle !” cried Bruno, more and 
more mystified. ‘There are no graves 
here but those of the family of Donner- 
fels.” 

“ Yes, that is just it,” went on the girl 
excitedly; “only the graves of the family. 
You believe your uncle, General Donner- 
fels, to be buried here, do you not?” 

“Believe ? Why, of course he is buried 
here.” 

“* And he died in December last?” 

“Yes, he died in December at San 
Pino in Italy. His body was sent here 
for interment,” assented Bruno, still not 
perceiving the drift of these singular ques- 
tions. 

“Then, don’t you see? it is all quite 
clear!” cried Paula, clasping her hands 
against her breast, as was her habit when- 
ever very much in earnest about anything. 
“Do you not understand ?” 

*“ Understand what?” 

“ That he is not your uncle at all.” 

“ Not my uncle? Why, of course he 
was my uncle —my mother’s only broth- 
er. Why should you think he is not my 
uncle?” and as he spoke, all sorts of 
vague possibilities flashed through.Bruno’s 
mind. This girl, who seemed so strangely 
excited, had she come here to contest his 
inheritance? Was shea claimant for the 
estate? Perhaps an unacknowledged re- 
lation of General Donnerfels? He drew 
himself up a little stiffly as he added: “I 
can assure you that the estate has been 
legally proved to be my very own. Why 
on earth should you imagine that General 
Donnerfels was not my uncle?” 

“* Because he — I mean it — is my grand- 
mother.” | 

Bruno, having no answer ready to such | 
an extraordinary statement, was silent, his | 
face assuming an expression as devoid of | 
intelligence as it is possible for a promis- | 
ing young diplomate to wear. | 
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“ Oh, why, why will you not understand 
me?” cried Paula, in an agony of impa- 
tience. ‘Do you not see that my grand- 
mother was buried here instead of your 
uncle? They both died at San Pino on 
the same day, and the coffins were ex- 
changed by mistake. He is buried at 
; I have seen him,” and she gave a 
little shudder ; “‘and she is here — you 
cannot deny it. Tell me how and when 
was her funeral?” 

A lightning-like flash of understanding 
now passed over the young attaché’s face, 
and he turned aside to disguise some other 
feeling or emotion that was seeking to find 
expression in his dancing blue eyes and 
the twitching lines about the corners of 
his mouth, He seized upon a newspaper 
which lay on a table close by. 

“ How and when was the funeral? you 
wish to know, Mademoiselle. Why here 
is the full account of it in the ///ustrated 
Army and Navy Gazette,” and with en- 
forced gravity he began to read aloud : — 

“ The mortal remains of this valiant and 
distinguished officer were conveyed to the 
family burying-place at.Castle Donnerfels, 
on the 5th of January, escorted by the 
second regiment of heavy Cuirassiers, a 
detachment of artillery, consisting of six 
cannons, and the 69th infantry regiment, 
whose band preceded the funeral cortége, 
playing the Dead March from Saul. 
Numerous other military deputations ap- 
peared to do the last honors to this invin- 
cible hero, of whom it may truly be said 
that he steeped the earth with the blood 
of Germany’s foes - 

*“ Poor, dear granny, who never could 
bear to see even a fly killed!” said Paula, 
holding up her handkerchief. 

But Bruno had got into the spirit of 
the reading, and went on unheeding : — 

“Even his Majesty himself deigned to 
send a gigantic wreath of laurels, to be 
laid on the coffin, bearing this inscription : 








Arma virumque cano.”’ * 


Paula merely groaned as Bruno pro- 
ceeded : — 

‘* After an eloquent funeral oration, pro- 
nounced by the military chaplain, in which 
he expatiated at length on the martial 
qualities of the deceased, and of the loss 
to Germany involved by his death ; after 


|in turn comparing him to Napoleon, Cz- 


sar, and Alexander the Great” (“ Nero 
or Caligula would have been nearer the 
mark, I think,” interpolated Bruno, so¢to 
voce) ‘*the coffin was lowered into the 


* “ Arms and the man I sing.”? — Virait. 
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earth, and the soldiers discharged a thun- 
dering volley 

“ Poor, foor, POOR grandmamma!” in- 
terrupted Paula, looking up for a moment. 
“How frightened she would have been! 
She never could hear even a pistol shot 
without screaming.” 

“*A thundering volley,’” repeated Bru- 
no with emphasis, *“ ‘over the mortal re- 
mains of this iron defender of the Father- 
land.’ Here is the picture — you can see 
it yourself — of the soldiers firing over 
the body of my uncle—no, your grand- 
mother !” 

He held out the paper towards her, then, 
unable to restrain himself longer, sat down 
deliberately and burst into a long, violent, 
and uncontrollable fit of laughter, so in- 
tense as to be positively painful. If his 
life had depended upon it, Bruno Ketten- 
burg could not have preserved his gravity 
a moment longer, so irresistibly was his 
fancy tickled at the notion of a harmless 
old woman having been consigned to earth 
with all this military pomp. 

Paula took the paper from his hand, and 
stared at it blankly for a moment, then, 
letting it drop to the ground, she covered 
her face with both hands, and broke into 
hysterical weeping, quite as violent and 
uncontrollable in its way as was Bruno’s 
laughter. 

It was a peculiar sight : these two young 
people, each leaning back in one of the 
tapestried armchairs, convulsed by such 
widely opposite emotions, and between 
them, lying on the carpet, the picture of a 
sort of thunder-and-lightning scene, the 
centrepiece of which was a gigantic black 
coffin, over which interminable lines of 
soldiers, each man exactly like the other, 
were discharging their muskets; while 
in the background half-a-dozen monstrous 
cannons were repeating the process in 
aggravated fashion. 

No sooner had Bruno realized that 
Paula was crying, than he came to his 
senses with a start. 

“What a heartless brute I am!” he 
exclaimed energetically, kneeling down 
beside her, and taking hold of one of her 
hands; “ believe me, I did not mean to be 
unfeeling, and I never thought, I never 
dreamt, that this would have such an 
effect upon you. You see I never knew 
my uncle, and could not be expected to 
care much for him; and so I forgot that 
you might feel differently about your 
grandmother.” 

“She was everything to me,” gasped 
Paula between her sobs; “so good, so 
kind, so self-sacrificing ever since I was 








quite a little child. She wasall the father 
and mother I ever had.” 

“] was an ass not to think of it,” said 
Bruno, with great conviction; “but you 
will forgive me, mademoiselle — oh, say 
you will forgive me? I never had any 
one to—to care for me in that way, so 
that is why I did not understand just at 
first. Forgive me — forgive me!” 

He was still holding her hand, and his 
blue eyes were looking up at hers with 
such a genuine expression of humble con- 
trition, that she could not but forgive him. 
She allowed herself to be pacified, and 
by-and-by her sobs died away, though a 
tear still hung on her eyelashes, and the 
hand which he held had not ceased trem- 
bling. 

Paula Raymond was taller and slighter 
than she had been before her illness, the 
features had gained delicacy and the eyes 
depth. Her straw hat had fallen off with 
the brusque movement with which she 
had thrown herself back in the cushioned 
armchair, leaving her head uncovered, and 
showing a pair of wistful brown eyes and 
tremulously sensitive lips set in a pale 
oval face framed in by short, curly rings 
of hair, soft and dark. There was a pa- 
thetic air of past illness and sorrow about 
her, and Bruno Kettenburg thought her 
very beautiful as she lay back against the 
faded tapestry, the black stuff of her plain 
merino dress still heaving slightly with the 
emotion of a little while ago. 

* You must have some tea,” said Bruno, 
rising and ringing a bell, when Paula had 
somewhat regained her composure. “‘ You 
look so pale — you are worn out after that 
long journey, and no wonder.” 

* Oh, but I cannot,” said Paula, hesi- 
tating. “It must be very late already, 
and Veronica is waiting for me in the 
carriage outside.” 

“Veronica?” 

“ Yes, our old servant. She came with 
me from Switzerland. She did not at all 
like this journey, because, you see, she has 
never travelled before, but she had to give 
in at last. No one else but she and the 
sexton know of the mistake. We are 
going to sleep at the inn in the village to- 
night.” 

“You shall go as soon as you have had 
some refreshment. Do not refuse me, 
please. You are my first, my very first 
guest at Castle Donnerfels ; and it would 
seem like a bad omen if you were to go 
away without having broken bread with 
me.” 

She could not refuse; and under the 
influence of hot, fragrant tea, accompany- 
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ing more solid refreshment, became calm 
and was able to give a collected account 
of the circumstances which had led to her 
journey hither. It was too late to-day to 
visit the tomb, which, as Bruno explained, 
lay at the other end of the park; but he 
would come to-morrow early, very early, 
and fetch her. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TEDIOUS GERMAN LAW. 


AFTER Paula had driven away with her 
old attendant, Bruno Kettenburg walked 
back to the library, and stood there star- 
ing at the big armchair where Paula had 
sat. He gazed down at it with an expres- 
sion of such intense scrutiny as though he 
hoped or expected to find something con- 
cealed in its cushions; some reflection, 
perhaps, of the girlish apparition which 
had seemed to have been the natural 
sequence of his fireside musings. 


Early next morning he appeared at the 
door of the village inn to fulfil his promise 
of conducting Paula to her grandmother’s 
grave, and felt distinctly disappointed on 
being told that the young lady was still 
asleep. How long seemed the time while 
he waited, pacing up and down the village 
street! and how tasteless the cigars he 
smoked ! 

“ Atlast!” he exclaimed, flinging away 
his manilla as Paula made her appear- 
ance. She had slept well after her jour- 
ney, and was visibly rested and refreshed. 
Seen thus in the morning light she lost 
none of her attraction, being of the age 
and complexion to which the sunshine is 
friend, not enemy. 

“If you are not too tired we might 
walk,” said Bruno; “ itis not very far — 
only just across the park.” 

Paula gladly assented; after- having 
spent three days and nights in trains and 
diligences, the prospect of a walk this 
lovely spring morning could only be wel- 
come. 

The entrance to the park at Donnerfels 
lay scarcely a hundred yards from the 
village. It was surrounded on all sides 
by a massive stone wall. Two large blood- 
hounds sprang out barking as they reached 
the gate, and Paula drew back in alarm. 
She could not be induced to enter till 
Bruno had ordered the lodge-keeper to 
have the dogs chained up. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he asked a little 
later, seeing Paula stop short. She had 
caught sight of a large placard ona tree 
to this effect: “ Jntruders found within 
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the grounds of Donnerfels will be pun- 
ished with the utmost extremity of the 
law.” 

“Qh, is it that which alarmed you? 
Merely another of my uncle’s amiable 
eccentricities. You had better steel your 
nerves, for our whole walk wili be a suc- 
cession of such gentle surprises.” 

And soit proved. At every ten paces 
some dreadful warning or threat was vis- 
ible; half the trees in the park had been 
transformed into heralds of woe and dis- 
aster, informing the luckless intruder that 
every step he took was fraught with dan- 
ger to life, limb, or liberty. 

“Dogs shot,” announced a pine-tree of 
sombre and scowling mien. 

“ Beware of man-traps /” suggested a 
belt of dark laurels near the castle. 

“ Corporal punishment inflicted on chil- 
dren caught bird-nesting,” proclaimed a 
tall birch-tree of uncompromising appear- 
ance, which looked as though prepared to 
put into execution the punishments it ad- 
vertised. 

“ Trespassers prosecuted,” was chanted 
over and over again, by alternate choruses 
of ash, beech, oak, and lime. 

How the intruders thus horribly to be 
castigated were to effect an entrance into 
the park, unless provided with balloons, 
was, however, not very evident, the whole 
park wall being ornamented with broken 
glass, and tipped by an array of iron 
spikes which glittered in the sunshine like 
the teeth of an ogre. 

“ How can you walk here with any peace 
or comfort?” said Paula, when they had 
gone a little way. Driving through the 
park last night in the dark, these details 
had escaped her notice. 

“Because of these exhilarating adver- 
tisements ?” said Bruno, laughing. “ Why, 
really, they never struck me in that light 
before; but now that you mention it, I am 
sure you are right. They shall be removed 
directly if they disturb your peace. Here 
goes!” as with his walking-stick he de- 
molished a swinging tablet suspended from 
a young beech-tree just breaking into ten- 
der green foliage. 

The rest of the walk gained a pleasant 
excitement, akin to the joys of hunting, by 
the discovery and annihilation of every 
such enemy of the peace. Last night 
Paula had hardly looked at Bruno with 
any attention; now for the first time it 
struck her that he was a decidedly good- 
looking young man, with honest blue Ger- 
man eyes, hair just dark enough to escape 
the reproach of being called fair, and an 
almost boyish vivacity of manner under- 
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lying the easy polish which marks the 
man of the world. She was more than 
once betrayed into a genuine laugh at 
Bruno’s ineffectual attempt to attack some 
particularly inaccessible foe, perched high 
out of reach on a branch or pole. By the 
time they had traversed the park, her eyes 
were shining and her cheeks glowing with 
pleasure and exercise. Bruno had looked 
at her more than once with covert admira- 
tion, and was quite sorry when the object 
of their walk was reached, and there was 
no more excuse for loitering. A turn in 
the path had suddenly brought them in 
sight of a tall bronze obelisk standing 
majestic and alone between the trees, and 
serving as pedestal for a black marble bust 
of heroic proportions and exceedingly un- 
pleasant appearance—the base of the 
monument being framed in by a double 
row of cannon-balls, Three sides of the 
obelisk were decorated with martial em- 
blems executed in bas-relief; on the fourth 
side, under the name of the defunct, this 
inscription : — 

In him that rests beneath was Nature’s plan 
To show to.earth the image of a MAN. 

For him had feeble arts of peace no charms; 
His joy the battle-smoke, the clash of arms; 
To hear the trumpet bray, the cannon roar, 
To wade triumphant in a flood of gore. 

Here doth he seek his first and last repose, 
His laurels watered with the blood of foes. 


“Here we are,” said Bruno, as they 
reached the spot. 

“Oh, here!” said Paula, with a little 
start; perhaps conscious that she had not 
been thinking exclusively of her beloved 
grandmother during the walk. 

“Yes; my uncle left instructions that 
he was to be buried here alone. Even in 
death he had no taste for society, it seems. 
The rest of the family lie elsewhere.” 

Paula shuddered as she gazed up at the 
black marble bust, a masterpiece of the 
sculptor’s art, which, with appalling vivid- 
ness, brought out the formidable charac- 
teristics of the great man whose tomb it 
was supposed to adorn. It was a speak- 
ing likeness of General Donnerfels. 

“ Just so —just so he looked that night 
in the church!” she murmured, clutching 
hold of Bruno’s arm. She dared notagain 
raise her eyes to that terrible image, and 
the prayer she said over her grandmoth- 
er’s grave was short and agitated. 


“TI must take poor granny home at 
once,” she said to Bruno, when he had 
reconducted her back to the village inn; 
“there is a train which leaves at five 





o’clock ; please let—it — be ready to go 
with me then.” 

Bruno turned aside to hide a smile of 
amusement at Paula’s simplicity. Appar- 
ently she fancied that to exhume the re- 
mains — whether genuine or false — of an 
illustrious warrior was matter as easy as 
to unpot a plant of mignonette. 

“Tam afraid it cannot be to-day, nor yet 
to-morrow,” he said gently; “ you see the 
matter will involve a lot of complications ; 
a legal statement of the circumstances of 
the case will have to be drawn up, with a 
petition to the Military High Court of 
Justice to have the matter sifted by com- 
petent authorities. You will very likely 
have to resign yourself to spend a whole 
week here.” 

Bruno Kettenburg knew very well that 
that was no matter which could be accom- 
plished in one week, or even in two, at the 
rate such things were done in Germany ; 
but he did not wish to alarm Paula at the 
outset. 

“ A whole week!” she said in dismay; 
“why, I had expected to be home long 
before.” 

“Is the prospect of spending a week 
here so very dreadful? You require some 
rest after your long journey, and could 
not have started back at once at any rate. 
Let me take you out for a drive this after- 
noon in the pony-carriage, and then we can 
discuss the matier more fully. We shall 
need to go very carefully to work, as, of 
course, it is best to avoid gossip in the 
neighborhood.” 

Paula saw the sense of his suggestion, 
and made no objection to the projected 
drive. 


And they did drive out together, not 
only that afternoon, but on many succes- 
sive other days as well. They drove 
through dense forests, where hares and 
rabbits, scuttling away over last year’s 
dead leaves, disappeared into the brush- 
wood, where sprouting ferns were begin- 
ning to uncoil their feathery fronds; 
through rural lanes over-bowered by blos- 
soming hawthorn; past banks all golden 
and purple with great clumps of violet 
and primrose; through meadows where 
the young lambs were frisking in delirious 
enjoyment of the novelty of existence. 
Bruno seemed bent on making Paula thor- 
oughly acquainted with the environs of 
Donnerfels, and had always some new 
point of interest to propose as object tor 
a drive whenever he appeared before the 
village inn with the little basket pony- 
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carriage drawn by two fleet-stepping grey 
ponies. 

Conversation flowed easily and naturally 
on all these occasions, and each successive 
drive seemed to mark another step in their 
acquaintance. Soon Paula ceased inquir- 
ing whether the legal documents would be 
ready to-morrow, and the perfidious young 
diplomate always contrived to shift awa 
the talk from the real object of Paula’s 
journey hither. He did not consciously 
mean to deceive Pauia in thus procrasti- 
nating her errand ; but every evening it 
seemed a little harder to make up his 
mind to lose this charming companion 
who had dropped from the skies to enliven 
his solitude, therefore every morning he 
told himself anew that another day’s de- 
lay could be of no importance. After a 
week had gone by, and another one begun, 
Paula was quite surprised, and a little 
startled, to find how quickly time had 
flown. 

“Confess that our country is pretty,” 
said Bruno one afternoon, as he drew up 
at the top of a hill commanding a fine 
view of the Castle of Donnerfels, lit up 
by the orange sunset. 

“Pretty! it is lovely!” she answered 
heartily. Brought up in a narrow Swiss 
valley, everything she saw here was a new 
revelation. 

“ Then why are you in such a hurry to 
leave it?” for Paula, in prey to occasional 
twinges of remorse, caused by a guilty 
sense of unacknowledged enjoyment, had 
just let fall some allusion to her departure. 

“ You forget why I came here,” she said 
gravely. “I cannot feel as if poor, dear 
granny were resting peacefully in this 
place, with that dreadful bust above her. 
She always spoke of being buried under 
the laburnum-tree, with forget-me-nots 
planted round.” 





Next day Bruno informed Paula that he 
would not be able to take her fora drive, 
as he had some business to transact with 
his forester, but he did not explain him- 
self more closely on the subject, and Paula 
was surprised at her own disappointment 
at this change in the daily programme. 
Towards evening she told Veronica to 
come out with her, as she wished to pay a 
visit to her grandmother’s grave. She 


had not been there for several days, and 
her conscience smote her. 

As they approached the spot, they met 
two gardeners coming away with a water- 
ing-can and some empty flower-pots. 

*T never saw such a crazy thing in my | 
life,” said the one. 
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“* Now if it had been | was thinking of another scene near another 





evergreens, I’m not saying, though even 
that would have been too good for the old 
devil — thistles and briers, that is what 
the old sinner deserves.” 

The other man shrugged his shoulders 
compassionately. 

“ All the Donnerfels family are mad, 
and this one appears to be no saner than 
the others ; but his madness is of a more 
harmless sort, I’m thinking.” 

They broke off at sight of Paula, who 
had scarcely time to reflect on the purport 
of their words, for on approaching the 
grave she became instantly aware of a 
considerable change in its appearance. 

The bronze obelisk was there still, but 
the bust had been taken down from its 
pedestal, and was standing a little way off 
with its face against a tree, as though it 
had been put there in disgrace. Round 
the base of the monument, between the 
cannon-balls, ran a double row of forget- 
me-nots, quite lately planted ; and a rather 
dejected-looking young laburnum-tree, evi- 
dently just torn from its parent soil, had 
been introduced at one side of the grave. 

As Paula came forward, Bruno emerged 
from behind the obelisk with a rather 
sheepish expression. Judging from the 
appearance of his hands and knees, he 
had been engaged in trying to make the 
forget-me-nots assume more natural atti- 
tudes. 

‘What have you been doing here?” 
exclaimed Paula in surprise. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing very particu- 
lar,” he stammered with a blush. “ Only 
you said something yesterday about a 
laburnum-tree and forget-me-nots — and 
so I thought — I fancied that you — no — 
your grandmother, would be — more, more 
— comfortable with these things planted 
about her.” 

“ Thank you,” said Paula, holding out 
her hand, and hardly knowing whether she 
felt more inclined to laugh or to cry,— 
Bruno Kettenburg, who, like most young 
diplomates, was rather careful about his 
attire, presented such a very comical ap- 
pearance with his besmeared hands and 
mud-stained trousers. 

Veronica meanwhile had _ discreetly 
moved a little way off, and was closely 
inspecting the black marble bust with an 
expression of pious horror. 

*T don’t understand much about flow- 
ers,” went on Bruno, “and Walther said 
it was madness to transplant a laburnum 
at the end of April; but perhaps it will 
get healthier by-and-by.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Paula absently. 
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grave, which another young man had dec- 
orated in order to please her. The coin- 
cidence could not fail to strike her. She | 
had not shown herself very grateful to 
Alphonse Béchard that day; perhaps that 
was the reason why she resolved to be 
more gracious to Bruno Kettenburg. 

“It is very —very kind of you,” she 
resumed, with a little tremble in her voice, 
“to have thought of this —to have taken 
so much trouble to gratify a fancy; and 
as to the laburnum-tree being unhealthy, 
I dare say it will last as long as I am 
here. Soon I shall be gone, and then it 
will not matter, you know.” 

“* No, to be sure,” returned Bruno with 
sudden gloom ; “nothing will matter when 
you are gone. But,” he added hastily, 
and a little guiltily, “ you cannot possibly 
think of going yet. The papers are not 
nearly ready ; there is ever so much more 
to be done, and you have no idea how 
slow such legal transactions are in our 
country.” 

No, of course, Paula could have no idea 
of the dilatoriness of German law; and 
how should she have guessed that as yet 
the poor law had been given no chance of 
refuting its bad reputation ? 


’ 


CHAPTER XI, 
A DECISION. 


THOUGH Veronica had been ostensibly 
absorbed in contemplation of the bust of 
General Donnerfels, she was neither a 
blind nor a stupid old woman, and on the 
day after that conversation near the obe- 
lisk, she rather surprised her young mis- 
tress by suddenly inquiring, ina somewhat 
acid tone of voice, — 

“ Well, mam’selle, and how long is this 
sort of thing to go on?” 

“What sort of thing?” asked Paula, 
startled, standing still by the window 
where she had been gazing dreamily 
across at the Donnerfels park. 

“Why, how long are we to be kept 
waiting here for the blessed body of 
your sainted grandmother? Lord rest her 
soul!” 

“T cannot tell,” returned Paula placidly ; 
“you know, Veronica, that Baron Ketten- 
burg told us that these legal matters are 
very lengthy always.” 

“And how long,” went on Veronica 
dryly, “do you mean to go on driving 
about the country with this young German 
baron?” 

“What do you mean, Veronica?” asked 





Paula, quickly turning from the window. 
“Just this, mam’selle,” said the old 





woman emphatically, “that people will 
say you are staying on here because of 
him.” 

Paula flushed crimson all over face and 
neck. 

“ People are wrong — you know it, Ve- 
ronica. I only came here for poor grand- 
mamma. I did not even know Baron 
Kettenburg before; I had never heard his 
name.” 

“ But now you do know him,” went on 
Veronica pitilessly; “so why stay on 
here for no good and possibly for harm? 
You will have to go away at last, and 
every day you stay here will only make it 
harder. It is my opinion that the matter 
might have been managed long ago.” 

Paula had covered her face with both 
hands, and was silent for a long time. 
When she spoke at last, it was in a 
wretched, starved little voice, from which 
all the youth and gladness seemed to have 
fled. 

“Perhaps you are right, Veronica, — 
we must go away. I shall tell him so at 
once.” 

“Would to heaven we had never left 
Z——!” said Veronica more softly ; “ my 
heart misgave me all along about this out- 
landish journey. You will gain nothing 
but a heartache from this I am sorely fear- 
ing, my deary. Would that the mistake 


‘| had never been found out!” 


That same afternoon Paula spoke to 
Bruno Kettenburg. Shortly and decidedly 
she announced her intention of leaving 
Donnerfels within twenty-four hours. 

“I cannot stay any longer —indeed I 
cannot — do not ask me ”— she said ex- 
citedly. “I have stayed too long already. 
Where are those papers to which you said 
I must sign my name? When that is 
done, I can start at once—at once. 
Everything else can be transacted by 
letter. How foolish I was not to have 
thought of that before! Where is the 
paper?” and she stretched out her hand 
as though she imagined his pockets to be 
full of legal documents. 

Bruno, taken aback by her impetuosity, 
and guiltily conscious that he had not as 
yet taken the slightest step in the matter, 
grew visibly embarrassed. 

“The papers —oh yes —they are not 
— not quite ready yet; but you shall have 
them to-morrow morning —on my honor 
you shall.” 

“Then I can start to-morrow after- 
noon?” said Paula anxiously. 

“If you absolutely insist on it ; but will 
nothing induce you to reconsider your de- 
cision?” he asked wistfully. 
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“ Nothing,” said Paula firmly. “I must 
go. There isa very serious reason for it.” 

Just as he was about to leave the room 
Bruno turned back, 

“ By the by, I shall require to have the 
certificate of Madame Raymond’s death 
and interment, in order to enter the dates 
correctly.” 

Paula rose and took an old morocco 
pocket-book from her travelling-bag ; she 
pushed it into his hand. 

“Take it — take it — you will find in it 
all the papers you need. There is also 
here the letter in which my poor grand- 
mother expressed her wish to be buried 
at home — perhaps you may require that 
too.” 

Next morning Bruno came over from 
the castle with a very grave face, and a 
large paper roll underhisarm. Veronica, 
outside in the passage, was engaged in 
packing Paula’s box. 

“ Perhaps you would not mind stepping 
over to the castle in order to sign the 
paper?” hesaid. “You see your signa- 
ture will have to be witnessed, and it is 
surely better that two of my own servants 
should do so rather than any of the village 
people. I have told the housekeeper and 
Walther to be in readiness. The matter 
must remain as private as possible till 
after — you are gone.” 

As they walked across the park, Bruno 
proceeded to explain to Paula the purport 
of the document he carried. It was very 
lengthy and detailed, —a statement made 
out in her name, addressed to the Military 
High Court of Justice, relating the cir- 
cumstances of the case and her conviction 
that an exchange of coffins had taken 
place last December at the San Pino rail- 
way station, and requesting that a Zost- 
mortem examination might be instituted 
in order to establish the truth of what she 
advanced. No mention was made, of 
course, of the incident in the church at 
Z , as Paula had pledged her word not 
to betray the sexton; but sufficient cir- 
cumstantial evidence was brought forward 
to warrant a judicial inquiry into the mat- 
ter, as to whether the body reposing in 
the grave of his Excellency Field-Marshal 
Baron Donnerfels were in reality what it 
professed to be. 

It was all set forth as clearly and lucidly 
as possible, for Bruno Kettenburg had not 
worked in the diplomatic service in vain, 
and his style was strong, concise, and log- 
ical. Disdaining the assistance of a notary, 
he had sat up all night into the small hours 
of the morning working out the details of 
the document. There remained absolutely 











nothing more to do but for Paula to put 
her name at the bottom of the last page 
and have it witnessed. The whole matter 
would not take five minutes, and then she 
would be free to go — this very afternoon, 
if such were her will. 

All this Bruno Kettenburg explained to 
her very carefully. There was a visible 
change in his manner since yesterday, 
and he did not look at her as he spoke. 
Neither did he make any further attempt 
at persuading her to postpone her de- 
parture. 

They went into the library, the same 
room where Paula had sat and cried on 
the evening of her arrival. She felt in- 
clined to cry again to-day, but it was not 
for the same reason, 

Bruno had placed an inkstand in readi- 
ness, and was selecting a pen from off his 
desk. Apparently it took a long time to 
choose one, for he remained bending over 
the desk for several minutes. At last he 
looked up, and as he did so, Paula could 
not help noticing that his face was very 
pale. She rose to take the pen from his 
hand. , 

“ Stay,” he said, with a studied assump- 
tion of carelessness. ‘“ Before I call in 
the servants, I must restore your property. 
Here is the pocket-book, with all the pa- 
pers intact. I have made extracts from 
such as were necessary.” 

He spoke with more emphasis than the 
subject seemed to demand, and some- 
thing in his expression troubled Paula 
strangely. 

“ Thank you for letting me see that let- 
ter,” he went on in a low voice; “it has 
helped me to understand everything.” 

“ To understand what?” 

“Why you are so anxious to return to 
Z——. IfI had known that before, be- 
lieve me | never would have disturbed you 
by my importunities in pressing you to 
stay.” 

He tried to speak calmly, even sarcasti- 
cally, but there was an anxious light in his 
eye which all his diplomatic training could 
not suppress. 

Paula, not comprehending, 
smiled rather nervously. 

“] must go away some time or other, 
you know, and I have been here a whole 
fortnight already. I never dreamt of stay- 
ing here so long. Give me the paper, 
please; and she began drawing off her 
right glove to be ready to sign. 

“You shall have it directly,” said Bruno, 
holding it out of her reach. “ Do not 
grudge me a few minutes longer, since it 
is the last —the very last time. To-mor- 
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row, at this hour, you will be far away ; 
and I——” He broke off. 

“ And you?” she asked involuntarily. 

“ Oh, I shall drive in to town with this 
valuable document,” he said, with a short, 
harsh laugh, “and shall lay the matter be- 
fore the authorities. You can trust me to 
hurry on the case to the best of my abil- 
ity —now; and it shall not be my fault if 
this day month the mortal spoil of my be- 
loved uncle be not restored toits ancestral 
home.” 

He took a few agitated turns in the 
room before proceeding. 

“Of course the matter will be widely 
talked about —after your departure. It 
will be no longer possible to keep it a 
secret once the document is in legal hands. 
There will be accounts of it and illustra- 
tions all over the country,no doubt. The 
comic papers will get hold of this exhila- 
rating topic of an old lady having been 
exchanged for a general officer, and they 
will certainly make the most of it.” 

“ That will be very unpleasant for you, 
I fear,” said Paula compassionately. 

“Very,” agreed Bruno grimly. “But 
there is no help forit, you see. It will be 
very unpleasant indeed, all the talk and 
the merriment this incident will give rise 
to. It is inevitable. I saw the comic 
side of it myself that first evening you 
came, but I cannot see it now. I shall be 
made to look and to feel like a fool, I 
know ; but that need not affect you — you 
will be far away.” 

“Yes,” said Paula faintly. “ I am sorry ; 
but you know that I cannot act otherwise. 
You read my grardmother’s letter ; surely 
1 am bound to respect the wishes ex- 
pressed in it?” 

“Yes, of course. A laburnum-tree, and 
forget-me-nots, and Alphonse Béchard, — 
that was, I think the sum-total of your 
grandmother’s wishes. The two first items 
I have already offered you; the third, un- 
fortunately, it is not in my power to sup- 
ply.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Paula, 
starting as though bitten byan adder. In 
giving that letter to Bruno Kettenburg 
yesterday, she had in her excitement to- 
tally forgotten the mention of Alphonse 
Béchard contained in it, and the unavoid- 
able construction which it involved. “ Who 
told you his name? What do you know 
about Alphonse Béchard ?” 

“TI only know that you are to marry 
him. Madame Raymond’s letter says so 
distinctly ; and that is naturally the reason 
md you are so impatient to go back to 
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“Never!” she said vehemently. 
“Grandmamma never meant — would 
never have forced me to marry any one 
who ” she checked herself. 

“Then you are not engaged tohim?” 

“No,” said Paula more soberly, feeling 
rather ashamed of the impetuous denial 
into which she had been betrayed. After 
all, what did it signify whether Baron 
Kettenburg imagined that she was going 
to marry Dr. Béchard’s son or not? 

He, however, seemed to see the matter 
in another light. 

“You are not engaged to him ! — you are 
not going to marry him!” he cried out 
joyfully. “Then why are you in such a 
hurry about signing this paper? Why 
sign it to-day? Why—why sign it at 
all?” he asked, coming up quite close to 
her, and looking deeply into her eyes. 

“What do you mean?” asked Paula, in 
a voice all but inaudible. 

*“ What do I mean, Paula? what do I 
mean? Surely it is not difficult to under- 
stand? Is there nota far simpler way of 
carrying out Madame Raymond’s injunc- 
tions? She wished to be buried at home, 

ou say, and so she will be, if Donnerfels 

ecomes your home. The forget-me-nots 
are here, and the laburnum growing over 
your grandmother’s grave,— and here 
also there is a man—a man who loves 
you— though his name does not happen 
to be Alphonse Béchard,—why should 
you ever go away? Why should the 
world ever know of the mistake? It was 
not a mistake at all—believe me, Paula 
— it was a special arrangement of Provi- 
dence to bring us together!” 

Still Paula was silent; the revelation of 
Bruno’s love, which had burst out with 
such impetuous passion, had come upon 
her so bewilderingly as, for the moment, 
to deprive her of all power of rational ex- 
pression. 

Bruno was yet holding the pen in his 
hand. Seeing her stand silent he had sud- 
denly grown calm again. 

“It is for you to decide, Paula,” he 
said now, very gravely ; “ by one stroke of 
writing you can fix my destiny and your 
own. Here is the pen— shall I call in the 
witnesses ? ” 

He dipped the pen in ink, and held it 
out towards Paula. His action seemed to 
have restored to her the power of indepen- 
dent motion. She did not take the pen, 
she did not even seem to see it, but 
grasped the bulky legal document instead. 
She said no word, she made no sign; but 
in the next minute the beautifully tran- 
scribed pages, over which Bruno had sat 
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working into the grey morning dawn, lay 
scattered on the carpet in a hundred 
pieces. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION, 


PAULA RAYMOND and Bruno Ketten- 
burg have now been married for several 
years, and are general favorites in the 
neighborhood. Their numerous friends 
are hospitably entertained at Castle Don- 
nerfels, and no beggar is ever suffered to 
go away unrelieved from its door. Man- 
traps and blood-hounds are things of the 
past, and the intensely martial character 
of the castle and its surroundings has been 
modified and relieved by the genial taste 
of a young and happy couple who under- 
stand how to value and enjoy their life. 

Paula’s merits are extolled to the skies 
by all who know her. She must be an 
angel indeed, they say, for her goodness 
of heart extends even to that godless old 
reprobate, her husband’s late uncle. His 
grave, as often as May comes round, 
shows a gorgeous display of turquoise- 
blue forget-me-nots, which by this time 
have quite succeeded in smothering the 
double row of cannon-balls encircling the 
base of the pedestal. A flourishing labur- 
num stands by the obelisk, its spreading 
branches casting already such deep shadow 
that only a very close scrutiny can still 
enable us to read the last words of the 
epitaph : — 

Here doth he seek his first and last repose, 
His laurels watered with the blood of foes. 


The bust of General Donnerfels has 
never been replaced on its pedestal, and 
when questioned on the subject, Bruno 
Kettenburg invariably replies that he has 
sent it to be altered, as he does not con- 
sider the likeness to be a good one. He 
is still apparently in search of a sculptor 
able to do justice to the sublime ferocity 
of his late uncle’s expression. 

“That is impossible, unless the artist 
fetch his model straight from the infernal 
regions,” remarked an old acquaintance of 
the defunct, who no doubt is right. Nature 
does not fashion such types as General 
Donnerfels in duplicates. 

It is a curious but incontestable fact, 
that in this world people are never esti- 
mated exactly according to their deserts, 
and that we are always held to be either 
better or worse than we are in reality, 
according to the lights of the beholders. 
Thus, while in the neighborhood of Don- 
nerfels Paula’s virtues are magnified and 
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enhanced, elsewhere her conduct is open 
to a very different interpretation. 

A striking contrast to the well-kept 
tomb at Donnerfels is a neglected grave 
in the Z churchyard, smothered in 
briers and nettles, which Dr. Béchard 
never passes without a disapproving shake 
of the head. 


TO THE BEST OF GRANDMOTHERS, 
MADELEINE RAYMOND, 
FROM 
HER INCONSOLABLE GRANDDAUGHTER 
PAULA, 





he reads, and goes on musing. “ Incon- 
solable granddaughter indeed ! but Littere 
non erubescunt.* How many lies are 
carved in stone! She can have no heart 
atall. I am glad Alphonse did not marry 
her. Never should I have deemed Paula 
Raymond so ungrateful to the memory of 
the kind old lady who so tenderly had 
watched over her childhood. Only three 
short years ago she sobbingly declared that 
to tend her darling granny’s grave would 
be the object of her life. 1 used always 
to deny the truth of the axiom — 


Verba puellarum foliis leviora caducis 
Inrita, qua visum est, ventus et unda ferunt; tf 


but Ovid is right after all—he is in- 
deed!” 


* “ Letters do not blush.”” — Cicero. 
t ‘Woman's word is lighter than a fallen leaf; wind 
and weather carry it where they list.’”? — Ovip. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE LAND AND ITS OWNERS IN PAST 
TIMES. 
(AD POPULUM.) 
BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 


SOME weeks ago I undertook to deliver 
a lecture in the theatre of the Midland and 
Birmingham Institute on “ The Land and 
its Owners in Past Times.” It would 
have been ridiculous to read an academic 
treatise on such a subject to an audience 
of a thousand people, at any rate upon a 
week-day, and accordingly I took my 
chance and trusted to find in the inspirit- 
ing presence of such an assembly the 
words that might fairly express my mean- 
ing. Practised orators acquire the accom- 
plishment of saying in an hour what they 
wish to say on any theme they set them- 
selves to discourse upon; but for myself 
I have never acquired this knack or art, 
and when I had exhausted my time, I 
brought my oration to a close with the 
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conviction that I had bungled sadly. Since 
then a brisk correspondence has been 


going on in the newspapers about the very | 


subject which I was venturous enough to 
deal with, and it has been represented to 
me that there are some — perhaps not a 
few — who would be glad of such a popu- 
lar view of the subject under discussion 
as I endeavored to lay before my Birming- 
ham audience. 

It might or might not be easier to deal 
with a question of this kind by attempting 
a scholastic and severe handling of the 
whole matter; but, other considerations 
apart, my experience has taught me that 
the generality of fairly educated people 
learn most of those who assume that their 
readers or hearers know least. 

A specialist is not always the best in- 
structor even on his own subject; he is 
apt to forget that he was himself at one 
time a beginner, and apt to take it for 
granted that‘everybody knows this or that. 
In the following pages I assume no spe- 
cial knowledge on the part of whosoever 
may attend to me. Here are some facts 
that everybody does zo¢ know, which 
everybody would be the better for know- 
ing, which some will be glad to know, and 
which some who pose as teachers of new 
things do not seem to know, ard yet ought 
to know better than any one else. As to 
the discussion that has been going on 
between the giants who soar into the 
higher regions of speculation, and do battle 
for and against such academic subtleties 
as rough-and-ready politicians cannot away 
with that is no concern of mine. Whena 
man presumes to address the many rather 
than the few, he must avoid transcenden- 
talism if he expects to be listened to. It 
is dangerous swimming in a fathomless 
ocean when the monsters of the deep are 
showing themselves on the surface. 

Let my readers, then, imagine them- 
selves in the great hall of the Midland 
Institute on any evening they please. To 
them enters the popular lecturer, who may 
be supposed to speak as follows : — 


As I stand up upon this platform my 
feet are planted upon the carpet which is 
spread upon the boards; these rest upon 
joists and beams; they upon something 
else ; but at the foundation of all, at the 
bottom of all, there remains the /and on 
which the whole building reposes. 

I presume I may take the liberty of ask- 
ing to whom does this land belong? And 
I am not likely to be wrong in assuming 
that the carpet and the furniture and the 





| building and the land all belong to one 


and the same owner or owners —to wit, 
the Society or Corporation of the Midland 
and Birmingham Institute. So far so 
good. 

But there are two more questions which 
I must take leave to ask before I can get 
on, and they are (1) How did the society 
become possessed of the land? and (2) 
What was the nature of the possession 
acquired ? 

I, This question is soon answered, and 
yet the answer is not without its sugges- 
tiveness. The land, I suppose, was bought 
by the society from some previous owner. 
That means that the land is now a salable 
commodity — and a commodity sometimes 
owned by a single person, sometimes bya 
society or a corporation; that is, some- 
times held in severalty and sometimes in 
common. We may go on to add that the 
land may be cut up into very minute por- 
tions and sold by the yard, or it may be 
sold, as you may express it, by wholesale ; 
and when sold the enjoyment of this com- 
modity or the use of it may belong to a 
single landlord or to a community of 
owners. 

And yet it is a fact, which is a great 
deal more certain than many so-called 
facts can be said to be, that there was a 
time, not so very long ago, when the land 
of this country was not to be bought or 
sold for money as it is now, and when it 
was not divisible at a man’s pleasure, 2.2., 
in no sense to be sold retail. 

II. But what is the nature of the posses- 
sion acquired by the present owners of 
this piece of land? If I take my hand- 
kerchief out of my pocket I show you 
something which certainly belongs to me; 
I bought it and paid for it. IfI please I 
may — as J can — toss it into the fire and 
reduce it to ashes in a few moments; in 
fact, destroy it, practically get rid of it, 
annihilate it. So with the gold chain at 
my buttonhole ; I might, if I could, serve 
it in the same way, but practically I can- 
not utterly destroy it, for gold is a very 
indestructible substance, and though I 
may hammer it into gold-leaf or beat it 
into dust, the gold practically remains un- 
changed, only the form of the gold alters. 
But with regard to the land I neither may 
nor can destroy it, nor can I deal with it 
as if it were a private chattel. I cannot 
destroy it, I may not _= serve it as if 
it were wholly and exclusively mine. 

This, however, is but the beginning of 
our difficulties. Observe, I can measure 
and weigh this rag of linen or this golden 
chain; it is so wide, so long, so thick, it 
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weighs so much. But can I get the di- 
mensions of this land as easily? Can I 
get them at all? We say that a man buys 
sO many acres or so many square yards of 
land. That is the length and the breadth 
of it. How about the depth of it? May 
I, if I choose and if I can, may I build an 
Eiffel Tower upon it, say two thousand 
feet high this time, and this time not of 
iron but of brick or stone? Clearly not! 
Because if I did so I should inevitably 
interfere with my neighbors’ rights of en- 
joyment of ¢heir land. I may notshut out 
the light of heaven from them, nor iaterfere 
with their claim to the free current of the 
air that is our life; for my neighbors who 
own their land claim all that is adove it as 
far as the stars in an infinite column #- 
wards ; and for a like reason I may not go 
digging away to the centre of the world 
so as to prejudice their rights de/ow the 
surface — for when we say we own this or 
that patch of land, we mean that our own- 
ership reaches to the zenith above and 
down to the centre below. And yet so 
inextricably are our rights entangled that 
we are all more or less limited in our 
ownership; and with the land which be- 
longs to him no man can say in all strict- 
ness that he can deal as if it were abso- 
lutely and personally his own. So that 
the old distinction between real property 
and personal property is based upon fact 
and truth. For what men make, what 
they produce by personal toil or skill, that 
is personal property, z.e., it owes its very 
existence to human effort and human in- 
telligence. Bunt what, according to the 
old cosmogonies, man did not make, but 
which, rather, man was made of —the 
good old mother earth —that is #o# per- 
sonal, but antecedent to human personal- 
ity; for man could not exist without the 
land, though the land could do very well 
without man. 

So far, you observe, we have got to this: 
that when we talk of being owners of a 
certain tract of land, we mean that we are 
owners of a certain superficial area with 
appurtenances thereto belonging, such ap- 
purtenances extending to the heavens 
above and to the depths below, but that 
our title to those appurtenances is limited. 
There is a point at which we are sure to 
be stopped if we so invade the column of 
air above us that other owners of land are 
wronged by our vaulting ambition; and 
there is another point at which we shall 
be sure to be stopped if, by dipping down 
to the depths below us we injure the sub- 
terranean appurtenances of our neighbors 
on this side or on that. 
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But this is not all. You say that the 
land on which this building stands belongs 
to this society or corporation. Suppose 
that one fine morning one of those horri- 
ble men of science, who are never tired of 
discovering something, were to announce 
that under this floor at a certain depth 
there ran a seam of the richest coal, which 
if it were worked for a year or two would 
produce untold wealth, and suffice to build 
a dozen such halls as this, and still leave 
a vast surplus to pay off all your debts 
and relieve you of all fear of paying rates 
for another century at least. I presume 
the temptation would be irresistible to let 
this hall take its chance. You would have 
a shaft sunk in a few weeks or months, and 
down you would go burrowing into the 
bowels of the earth in search of the hidden 
treasure. That is to say, you would do 
this 7 you might. You will do this if you 
may. Butmay you? “ This land belongs 
to the corporation,” say you; “ therefore 
yes!” But we have seen that for all your 
claim of right you may zo¢ go as high as 
the Tower of Babel if you are mad enough 
to conceive the whim of climbing up to 
the moon. Your neighbors will cry out. 
“ The winds of heaven and the moving air 
are not yours to obstruct and play your 
tricks with; the blessed sunlight is not 
yours that you may leave us in darkness 
and rob us of our ancient lights. The 
upward appurtenances of your plot of land 
are common property. If you stretch 
your rights too far, they cease to be your 
rights and. become our wrongs.” 

That is intelligible enough as far as your 
upward appurtenances are concerned. 
But when we come to claim, what I ven- 
ture to call, our downward appurtenances, 
these things are not so simple and plain. 
We have assumed that this society bought 
thisland. Whodidthey buy it of ? When 
did they buy it? Under what conditions? 
With what reservations? 

Leaving other questions on one side, 
let me ask, Did the former possessor of 
this landed estate — in selling this portion 
of his property — did he reserve the min- 
eral rights? If he did, then all the coal 
of Newcastle may be packed close and 
deep under this floor, and yet the corpora- 
tion of Birmingham may not touch it, It 
belongs to some previous owner of the 
land, and a lordly treasure-house it may 
be; but it is all his, it is:not yours, how- 
ever much you might like to have it. I 
said “‘some previous owner.” And here 
comes in another of those anomalies which 
make every step in the study of this sub- 
ject bristle with difficulties. For if it were 
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only coal that was to be found, the coal 
would belong to the first owner of the soil 
who reserved the mineral rights, and he 
might be a man who purchased the landed 
estate one day and sold it the next. But 
if it should turn out that this hall were 
built upon a gold mine, the gold would 
belong to the crown. 

Do you see what we have come to? 
This parcel of land on which we are at 
this moment standing seems to belong to 
no omé person or corporation absolutely. 
No one owns it to such an extent as to be 
able to deal with it as if it were a personal 
chattel. The.owner is stopped if he goes 
too high, and he is stopped if he goes too 
low. In other words, we may say that 
this land is after all held in joint proprie- 
torship. The neighbors have rights in it; 
the overlord who reserved his minerals 
has rights in it; the crown has a claim 
upon it, if there are precious metals below 
the surface ; and it may be, for all I know, 
that there are other persons who, so to 
speak, may claim to have a finger in the 
pie, and who, in a sense which I will not 
at this point stop to explain, may have 
something to say in the way of claiming a 
proprietary interest init. And yet I can 
hardly be wrong in assuming that this hall 
is built upon freehold land, as it is called, 
and that the fee, as it is called, belongs to 
this society. 

I shall have to get away from Birming- 
ham soon, but I cannot quite leave it yet, 
for it is necessary that I should carry you 
back toa time eight hundred yearsago. It 
is just about eight hundred years ago that 
a survey was made of Birmingham and its 
neighborhood, among other places, and 
the record of this survey stiil exists, and 
may be read by any one who has learnt 
the trick of deciphering it. The record 
does not tell us very much, not, of course, 
as much as we should like to know, but it 
does tell us something. We find that at 
Birmingham about the year 1089 there was 
a certain William, son of Ansculf, who 
owned a landed estate at Birmingham. 
He had, I suppose, inherited it from his 
father; for Ansculf himself had been a 
great man in his day, and had done good 
service in the wars. He seems to have 
been a considerable personage, whose an- 
cestors had lived in a great castle at a 
place called Pinkeny or Pinchingi, near 
Amiens; and when William the Con- 
queror was gathering his host about him 
to win the crown of “England, and with it 
the land of England, Ansculf, seeing that 
William was the right man to follow and 
serve, threw in his lot with the great 


leader, and brought his retainers along 
with him; and I suppose he had his share 
in the fighting, and he got his share of the 
spoil. Then he died, not, however, until 
he had been very well paid for his ser- 
vices. His son William followed in his 
father’s steps, and when the Warwick- 
shire folk set themselves against the Con- 
queror, and gave him some little trouble, 
the son of Ansculf, I take it, stood by his 
leader ; and then, I think, he too got his 
reward, But there was an Englishman 
named Ulwin, who was a small gentleman 
in his way, living at this time in Warwick 
shire, who it appears was not gifted with 
foresight and worldly wisdom — he was of 
the-school of Mrs. Partington, and apt to 
entertain conscientious objections to the 
Atlantic Ocean —and when the great tide 
of conquest moved his way, he set himself 
to stem it. Ulwin had what we now call 
an estate of no great importance a¢ Bir- 
mingham, with a house upon it, such as 
it was. He had half-a-dozen or so of peo- 
ple, who were more or less dependent 
upon him, living on the estate, and a wood, 
or patch of forest, part and parcel of the 
said estate, or let us call it his lordship. 
William the Conqueror made short work 
of the wretched Warwickshire folk who 
stood in his way; he found out who they 
were, what their names were, what their 
lands were, and all about them that he cared 
to know, and he put his hand upon that land 
and all that appertained to it, and, making 
very little difficulty about the transfer, he 
gave it piecemeal to his supporters, the 
men who had stood by him in the struggle. 
“Who is this Ulwin?” quoth the Con- 
queror. “An insolent little upstart rebel 
it seems, giving himself airs by reason of 
his trumpery lordship and his half-a-dozen 
ragamuffin tenants, and his few dirty acres, 
and his woods where the swine munch 
the mast. Such a man is to be cleared 
out of the way. As for his land, be it 
enacted that from henceforth his land, or 
his lordship if he likes, is no longer the pos- 
session of this Ulwin, but thatit belongs 
to the son of Ansculf and his seed for- 
ever!” Thereupon the son of Ansculf 
became Lord Birmingham. Ina sense it 
belonged to him. In what sense it did so 
we shall see by-and-by. 
But you will say, “Surely, this was a 
very high-handed proceeding. The king 


could not do this, he had no vighé to take 
away the poor man’s land and give it away 
in this outrageous fashion !” 

Observe how here we find ourselves 
slipping into another question —a ques- 





tion of abstract right. 


With that question 
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let me say at once that I have no concern 
whatever at this moment. If you object 
that the king cou/d not do as he did, 1 can 
only point to the stubborn fact that he did 
it. If you insist further that he had no 
right — no moral right —to do it, I have 
only to say that you are at perfect liberty 
to think as you please upon that question, 
and that I rejoice with all my heart that 
you, at any rate, are not disposed to con- 
found might with right; but, for myself, I 
am not lecturing on ethics, or discoursing 
upon the eternal obligations of the Ten 
Commandments. This only I know, that 
when that poor little gentleman, Mr. Ul- 
win, was dispossessed of his own, and his 
lordship was handed over to the son of 
Ansculf, people had a much weaker faith 
in abstract right than they have now, and 
a very much stronger belief in the rights 
which conquest conferred upon the con- 
queror ; and when a doughty king like the 
great William won a territory by his strong 
arm and irresistible power, and none were 
able to stand before him and say him nay, 
then this conqueror had no manner of 
hesitation in taking what he thought fit 
to claim, and giving it to whom he would. 
Yes ! even the land. 

But the son of Ansculf was a very big 
man, and this Birmingham estate was cer- 
tainly not the place he would have chosen 
to live in. Why didn’t he sell it and get 
rid of it? Sell it! Well I will not go the 
length of saying that eight hundred years 
ago land was nota marketable commodity, 
because that would convey a wrong im- 
pression; but this I will say, that it would 
no more have entered into the head of the 
son of Ansculf in the year 1089 to hand 
over his little Birmingham estate to Tom, 
Dick, or Harry for money down, than it 
would have occurred to him to sell his 
backbone for a bank post-bill. ‘ Well! 
But who did he leave all his land to?” 
Do you mean by will? If you do, again 
you are going astray, for the answer to this 
question brings us face to face with an- 
other fact which will, I am sure, be a sur- 
prise to many of you. 

In those daysin England men could not 
make a will and leave their land to whom 
they pleased. 

If the son of Ansculf had died without 
heirs, his land would have gone back to 
the king who gave it. As it was, he had 
an Only daughter, and all his estates went 
to her. But in those days buying and 
selling of land was a thing almost un- 
known, and leaving a landed estate by will 





England, or consequent upon it, eight 
hundred years ago, the king became the 
supreme landlord ; all the land of the na- 
tion, the old folkland, became his; and 
all private land was heid of him mediately 
or immediately. When, therefore, we hear 
of a gold-mine under this hall being the 
property of the crown, we come upon 
a survival of the old theory —the land 
may belong to you or to me in a certain 
sense, but there are limits even now to 
our ownership. There are some things 
in the land which do not belong to us, 
some things which we may not claim as 
our own, even though they be found on 
our land. We may not dig up the gold 
that lies buried under our kitchens! 

I said just now that after the conquest 
the king became the supreme landlord, 
and that all the land in England was held 
mediately or immediately of him. Well 
that is true and it is not true. It zs true 
if we mean that the destowal of all the 
land and all its appurtenances belonged to 
the king. Itis sot true if we mean that 
in every case the king could bestow it 
upon any one he pleased. For ages ante- 
rior to the conquest there had been a por- 
tion of the land of this country which 
had been reserved for the maintenance of 
a certain class in the nation, and in addi- 
tion to this reserve of land there had been, 
speaking within limits, a reserve of a 
share of the appurtenances of all the other 
land under cultivation. The reserve lands 
were known as church lands, and the re- 
served appurtenances were known as 
tithes. When the Conqueror took to him- 
self the right of dealing with the land as a 
whole, he acknowledged that in the be- 
stowal of the tithe even his power was 
limited. The church lands and the tithe, 
he acknowledged, could only be bestowed 
upon a tenant for life who was a clergy- 
man, or upon a religious corporation, 
which was treated as if it were in some 
way or other exercising the functions 
which the clergy could discharge. 

There is an entry in the great Survey of 
Hants which gives us a good illustration 
of what I mean. The commissioners are 
giving the king information concerning a 
place which they call Stanham, and this is 
what they say :— 

“ Richer the clergyman holds the Church 
of this Manor, and with it two other 
churches near Henton, which belong to 
the Mother Church; and close to this 
church there lies a Hide of land (about 
120 acres) [also held by Richer], and in 


was not known atall. And there was good | addition he owns all the tithes of this 
reason for this; for by the conquest of | township — even the tithes of the King’s 
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land. He dd hold this of the Bishop, he 
does hold it now of the King.” 

That is to say, that this reverend gen- 
tleman— Richer by name—had been 
presented to this living of his in the first 
instance by the bishop as patron of the 
living. Then came the Conquest; and 
the Conqueror, using his high-handed pro- 
ceeding, took to himself zo¢ absolute pos- 
session of the land reserved —still less 
did he call back the appurtenance called 
the tithe, even though it was levied upon 
his own royal domain— but he took to 
himself the right of saying to whom the 
life-interest of such land and appurte- 
nances should be granted in the case of 
an avoidance. And yet he tacitly acqui- 
esced in his power of disposing of the 
benefice beinga limited power. He could 
only confer the life-interest upon a clergy- 
man. The enjoyment of such land and 
tithe was limited, inasmuch as the estate 
formed a part of the reserve of church 
lands. 

Now you may perhaps have observed 
that so far I have not gone behind the 
date of the Conquest by the great William. 
I have taken this as my ¢erminus a quo 
for many reasons, but chiefly for this most 
important reason — that no man holds land 
in this country upon a title anterior to the 
Conquest. The settlement of the land by 
William the Conqueror may be said to be 
practically the beginning of things; and if 
we go behind that we are plunged at once 
into the region of cloudland, of hypothesis 
and theory; we leave the sure standing- 
ground of facts. 

But having in a manner carried you dack 
to this point — the point beyond which we 
will not travel in our tracing the origin of 
things which concern the history of the 
property in land in England—let us see 
what we find. It is this, that eight hun- 
dred years ago we have all the land in 
England claimed as his own by the sov- 
ereign, and acknowledged to be his by the 
whole body of the landowners. Yes; the 
whole body of the landowners — indeed, 
we may say the whole nation — submitted 
to hold all their land of the king; all the 
land was, as it were, forfeited to him. 
Some of it —indeed, a great deal of it — 
he gave back to the landlords who had 
previously owned it; but these consented 
to hold their lands as ¢enants of the great 
Conqueror. Some of it was handed over 
to his brethren in arms — they too being 
his tenants. Some of it was reserved for 
the maintenance of a privileged class (the 
clergy), to whom it was given for their 
several lives, and at their death it reverted 


to the king in some cases, to the landlords 
(who were the tenants of the king) in other 
cases ; but this land could only be held 
for life by clergymen. Thus, then, all the 
land — speaking within certain limits — 
was held subject to the condition of per- 
forming certain services. In the case of 
the laity, the service was in the main the 
service of helping the king in war; in the 
case of the clergy, it was the service of 
keeping up the worship of God and per- 
forming the offices of religion. 

And because this reserve of land and 
appurtenances had been submitted to for 
many centuries, and had been acquiesced 
in by successive generations — the non- 
clerical owners of the land having no 
thought of revolting against the old status 
guo ante — the Conqueror in this instance 
made no change; and thus the settlement 
of the land question by William may be 
said to have been arrived at on the theory 
that the real supreme landlord ofall the 
land in the country was the king, who at 
his pleasure made grants of certain lord- 
ships or fiefs or manors to whom he would 
— these grantees becoming tenants of the 
king, such tenants having the right to 
make what they could of their lands on 
condition, first, that they acknowledged 
his sovereignty by rendering him certain 
tributes or “rents” for which they were 
liable, ov, secondly, on condition that, 
being clergymen, they performed certain 
functions which only the clergy were 
qualified to discharge, and whereby the 
whole nation was assumed to receive a 
real benefit. 

I have not yet done with the son of 
Ansculf. That vigorous and insatiable 
young gentleman was not going to be put 
off with such a poor reward as the lord- 
ship of Birmingham —a squalid little des- 
olate hamlet with half-a-dozen huts, where 
the population huddled as best they could, 
and a score.or two of lean hogs picked up 
a very precarious livelihood in the woods. 
There was a very much more considerable 
lordship hard by, which would bring him 
in a far larger revenue. In the survey 
this lordship is called Eston. Vow it is 
called Aston, and is a suburb of Birming- 
ham, and, I believe, contains more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants ; but in eight hundred years the look 
of some places changes a great deal, and 
so it has been with Aston, otherwise Es- 
ton. 

This Eston lordship had formerly been 
one of the possessions of Edwin, Earl of 
the Mercians. It comprehended a large 





tract of arable land on which some forty 
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families were settled, who, among them, 
kept eighteen or twenty ploughs going. 
There was a parson to look after them, 
and presumably a church for him to offi- 
ciate in. There was a mill for grinding 
the corn —a sure source of income to the 
lord. There were some miles of forest, 
and there was a certain portion of the 
estate which the lord had kept in his own 
hands, and which is technically known as 
land 72 demesne, with, presumably, a house 
upon it called the capital mansion, For 
some reason or other, this demesne land 
seems to have run out of cultivation, for 
at the time of the survey there was not a 
plough to be found upon it, though in bet- 
ter days it had taken six ploughs to keep 
it under tillage. Now it unluckily hap- 
pens that when the men who drew up the 
survey of Warwickshire sent in their 
returns, they contented themselves with 
giving a much briefer and less minute 
account of the several lordships than the 
surveyors of Norfolk and Suffolk had felt 
themselves bound to forward to head- 
quarters. The consequence is that we 
are compelled to fill in the void places by 
the help of conjecture and analogy; but 
we have certain data to go upon, and we 
are in a position roughly to form a proba- 
ble estimate of what the Eston lordship 
was like. At a guess I should say that 
the whole lordship extended over at least 
five thousand acres. I suspect the manor- 
house had been burnt down, and the whole 
place pillaged during the late rebellion. 
As to the thousand acres of arable land, 
it was cultivated as open fields. There 
were pretty sure to be some common pas- 
ture lands on which the cattle might be 
turned when the corn was growing. Also, 
over and above the woodland or forest, 
there was pretty sure to be another breadth 
of mere waste land, scrub or heath not 
worth the tillage—such landas in Nor- 
folk was called éruary, where nothing but 
briars and thorns would grow. So that 
we have here what I must venture to call 
five different kinds of land, and why I call 
them so will appear in the sequel: (1) The 
demesne land or home farm of the lord; 
(2) the open fields cultivated by the tenants 
of the manor for their own profit, but 
yielding an annual rent to the lord; (3) the 
common pasture; (4) the forest or wood- 
land, and (5) the waste or bruary, which 
supplied a certain amount of fuel in the 
shape of turf, bracken, and brushwood for 
all the tenants, and cover for rabbits and 
other game. 

It must be understood that this area be- 
stowed upon the son of Ansculf was not a 
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mere aggregate of estates each held in 
severalty, but was ome and _ indivisible. 
When the Conqueror took upon himself to 
confiscate all the land of the country, that 
land was divided into a large number of 
small territories, each of which may be 
described as a miniature kingdom, with 
something like a constitution of its own. 
It will suffice to call these petty kingdoms 
manors, for that is the name which they 
were generally known by, and I call them 
petty “kingdoms” because in those days 
people could only conceive of government 
as exercised by a chieftain or king or 
“lord,” even though this chieftain or lord 
might be very far from being an absolute 
sovereign, and though the governed class 
had rights which acted as powerful checks 
upon the dominating influence of the chief 
ruler. Thus in the case of this manor or 
lordship of Eston the demesne lands with 
the capital mansion upon it represented 
the residency of the lord with its home 
farm, and it was the only portion of the 
estate that was surrounded by a fence or 
inclosure. Whatever hedges or palings 
were to be found elsewhere within the 
limits of the manor they existed on suffer- 
ance or had been put up by license of the 
lord. If any one had dared to put up a 
fence without consent of the lord and 
without consent of the other tenants of 
the manor, it would have. been pulled 
down very speedily and with very little 
ceremony, for the tenants too had a voice 
in the matter, and they too had an interest 
in resisting anything in the shape of inva- 
sion of their rights. And, as I have said, 
all had rights, and those rights were re- 
ciprocal ; for as the owner of the demesne 
lands was the lord of the manor, so every 
cultivator of the soil within the limits of 
that manor was, in theory, the lord’s man. 

But when we come to speak of the open 
fields of the manor we come upon a condi- 
tion of affairs which it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for people in our time to understand, 
The open fields constituted a certain area 
of arable land within the manor which was 
cultivated by a body of tenants who held 
their several allotments by a very peculiar 
tenure. To begin with, these allotments 
or strips were scattered about in the most 
unmethodical way possible. It really looks 
as if the Conqueror when he gave away 
lordships to his supporters and, as we are 
told, took care to let none of his great 
lords have more than two or three of such 
lordships contiguous —it looks, I say, as 
if he had taken a hint from the wonder- 
fully minute subdivision of lands in the 





manors themselves, and, seeing how such 
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subdivision must tend to prevent the ten- 
ants of the manor from ever becoming 
individually formidable to the lord, be- 
thought him that it would be wisdom to 
adopt in his kingdom the same policy 
which answered so well in the manor, the 
policy of Divide et impera. Be that how- 
ever as it may, it is certain that the open 
fields of the manor were cut up into a 
very large number of strips or patches, 
which were held by the tenants of the 
manor under a very peculiar tenure. The 
tenants had the right of dealing with their 
lands as if they were their own for a por- 
tion of the year only; but if they did not 
clear off their crops bya certain day, the 
lord in some cases, the whole body of the 
tenants in others, might turn their sheep 
or cattle into the common fields and de- 
vour whatever was left of the tenant’s 
harvest. 

On the other hand, these tenants to all 
intents and purposes possessed such 
rights over their several strips of arable 
land, and in many cases over enclosed 
meadows and gardens and houses too, 
that they could not be dispossessed of 
their holdings at the will of the lord. They 
were tenants indeed, but they were ten- 
ants with a very real and definite senant 
right. 

But rights imply duties. What were 
the duties of these tenants? Well, one of 
the most important of those duties was 
the duty of paying something in the shape 
of rent to the lord. In those days money 
was scarce — very scarce — therefore the 
dues rendered to the lord in exchange for 
the use of the lord’s land were paid to a 
great extent in what I may as well call 
kind. The money rent was for the most 
part a small fraction of the payment ex- 
acted, but the other rent was at times 
extremely onerous. 

Thus I could give you chapter and 
verse for one case, which is no better and 
no worse than hundreds of others that 
might easily be adduced, where one John, 
a tenant of the manor of Banham in Nor- 
folk, held twenty-five acres of the lord. 
For this he paid 9d@. a year in money rent, 
but this was the least of his burdens. He 
had to do six days’ ploughing and nine 
days’ reaping in harvest-time for the lord. 
He had to do two days’ work at haymaking 
time, and half a day’s work at carrying the 
lord’s hay. He had to do four days’ cart- 


ing and nine days’ of job-work in the lord’s 
demesne whensoever it suited the lord to 
set him on, and he had every year to bring 
to the lord’s house two hens at Christmas, 
twenty eggs at Easter, and four quarters 





of oats on St. Andrew’s day, z.¢., the 30th 
of November. If you add up all these 
dues — to say nothing of a great deal else 
that I must not dwell on—you will find 
that the dues paid by the tenants in those 
early times were by no means light or in- 
considerable. Nay, in many instances it is 
almost inexplicable how they were paid at 
all; the burdens in many instances which 
have come under my notice must have 
been almost crushing. And yet it must 
be remembered that there were certain 
alleviations of these burdens. In the first 
place the tenants had fixity of tenure of 
their land. It may be said pretty safely 
that in those days there was hardly any- 
thing in the shape of land laws, and the 
whole complex machinery of leases for a 
term of years was hardly known. Instead 
of any statute law, every manor was gov- 
erned in the main by certain customs 
which had been handed down by tradition, 
and these customs it was the interest of 
every member of the community to keep 
inviolate. If any dispute arose it was 
settled, not by an appeal to any outside 
tribunal, but by bringing the cause before 
an assembly of the tenants—the om- 
agers as they were called of the manor — 
and though at these assemblies or courts 
of the manor the lord or his steward pre- 
sided, he was by no means supreme, in- 
deed cases arose at times when the lord 
of the manor was actually censured for 
infringing upon the rights of the homage. 
Then, too, every tenant of the manor had 
rights over the waste, over any common 
pasture that there might be, and over the 
woodland in the manor. 

There is a very widespread delusion 
among the majority of people to the effect 
that where a common pasture existed 
within the limits of an ancient manor, any 
one who liked, and who was an inhadi- 
tant of the manor, might turn out upon 
the common as many sheep and heads of 
cattle as he liked —a drove of camels or a 
herd of ponies. So far from that being 
the case, it may be said that there was no 
right which the tenants of a manor were 
more jealous of than the rights of common 
pasture. Not only could no one but a 
tenant of the manor turn even a donkey or 
a goose upon the common, but it was a 
matter of strict ordinance how many cows 
or sheep might be allowed to come from 
each holding. So, too, it was with regard 
to the waste or bruary. Then, too, there 
were very valuable rights which the ten- 
ants enjoyed, I mean the right of cutting 
turf for fuel, and of gathering bracken for 
kindling or thatching; but no one man or 
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any dozen of men could be allowed so to 
use his rights as to deprive other men of 
theirs, and the rights of turbary were jeal- 
ously watched by every member of the 
community, each having an interest in 
guarding all from the usurpation of any 
one. Lastly, in the case of the forest or 
woodland, the timber growing there be- 
longed to the lord; but the tenants had in 
many cases the right of lopping and top- 
ping certain trees, and in my part of the 
world you may see many an old oak-tree 
that must be at least as old as the Con- 
quest, and which for ages was subject to 
this treatment, the tenant never daring to 
cut the tree down, and the lord not caring 
to do so, but resigning it to the bills and 
hooks of the tenants of the manor, who 
hacked off the young branches when they 
came in handy for fuel or other purposes, 
and doing this in despite of the lord or by 
his connivance. Besides this right of 
lopping and topping, and certain other 
rights over the underwood and the fallen 
branches, there was a very valuable right of 
pannage in the woods, z.z., the right of turn- 
ing their cattle or swine into the woods to 
feed upon the mast or the acorns, or to 
browse upon the herbage; but all these 
rights were strictly limited. They were 
limited in time, for they began on one day 
and they ended on another day year by 
year, and they were limited in space, for 
the area over which they extended was, 
as I have said, clearly and sharply defined. 

Such was this manor of Eston, which 
became the possession of William, son of 
Ansculf, eight centuries ago. Such was 
his manor or lordship, or as we should 
call it now his /anded estate, which, if he 
rose from the dead now to take a look at, he 
would assuredly not recognize as even re- 
motely resembling what he once called his 
own. But having got this lordship, with 
a great many others besides, what was he 
to do with it? He could not /ve there, 
for, as we have seen, the manor-house was 
probably a blackened ruin. He could not 
sell it. Could he give it away? No, he 
could not even do that. For you must 
understand that when the Conqueror be- 
stowed a tract of land upon a new lord, he 
did not only give the land to the lord, but 
he did more—he gave the lord to the 
land. The lord was answerable to the 
king for the land, and for the men who 
lived upon the land, and lived by the land. 
If he could make anything out of his lord- 
ship so much the better for him; but, 
whether or no, he was answerable for the 
land and its cultivators in more ways than 
one, and occasions might easily arise when 
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the grant of this or that manor (if it stood 
alone) might prove to be the gift of a very 
horrible white elephant to the grantee. 
What, then, was the son of Ansculf to do 
with his manor of Eston? There were 
two courses open to him: he might keep 
it in his own hands and manage it by a 
bailiff, or he might Ze¢ z¢ out to somebody 
else —by giving that somebody else a 
perpetual lease of the manor — receiving 
money down or an equivalent for the grant 
of this lease and receiving a peppercorn 
rent, as we term it, in acknowledgment 
of his overlordship. And he might fur- 
ther reserve to himself this or that privi- 
lege or contingent advantage which his 
whim or his foresight might suggest as 
desirable to retain. 

The son of Ansculf did mot keep the 
manor in his own hands. He made it 
over to an Englishman to make what he 
could of it, and that Englishman’s name 
was Godmund, whose descendants, for 
anything I know to the contrary, may be 
landowners in Aston or Birmingham to 
this very day. So Godmund forthwith 
became the lord of the manor, and “ stood 
in the shoes ” of the son of Ansculf, as we 
phrase it, though he was not the owner of 
the estate nor directly even a tenant of 
the king ; he became what was technically 
known as a mesne tenant. When the 
king demanded his due on account of this 
manor of Eston he came upon the son of 
Ansculf for it, and left the son of Ansculf 
to settle with the mesne tenant as best he 
could. And when the son of Ansculf de- 
manded his due of Godmund, Godmund 
had to settle for his own liabilities to the 
tenant-in-chief, and it must be admitted 
that as time went on Godmund and his 
successors contrived to shift such liabili- 
ties as they could upon their sud-tenants, 
that is the homagers or smaller landhold- 
ers of the manor. 

Thus, then, as regards this manor — 
and the same is true mutatis mutandis of 
all the land in England — the truth seems 
to be that it was a tract of land which had, 
and yet it had not, got away from the orig- 
inal grantor, to wit, the sovereign. The 
king could not keep all the land in his 
own hands and farm it by an army of bail- 
iffs. Landowners in ancient and modern 
times who have tried that experiment have 
discovered that there is only one class in 
the community that finds ¢ha¢ a profitable 
speculation, and that is the class of which 
one representative has become immeasur- 
ably notorious, inasmuch as he will be 
known to all time as the unjust steward. 
So the king let out his land to certain 
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tenants-in-chief, whom we will call A, B, 
Cc. 

But the tenants-in-chief were in the 
same position as the king; they too had 
more land than they could manage profit- 
ably, and they too had not unlimited con- 
fidence in the steward or bailiff class. So 
they did as the king did; they too sublet 
their manors to the mesne tenants, whom 
we will call a, b,c, d. These mesne ten- 
ants thus became the real lords of the 
manors, but between them and the land 
there were the sub-tenants, who were the 
tillers of the soil, hoiding their land of a, 
b, or c, subject to certain rents, services, 
or burdens, but possessed of tenant right 
of which they could not be deprived. We 
will call them 1, 2,or3. They were vir- 
tually part owners of the soil. 

Very noticeable is this point in William 
the Conqueror’s settlement of the land 
question, that it made no provision for 
any s#b-division of the land. The Con- 
queror dealt with the land by wholesale, 
and itis hardly too much to say that, ac- 
cording to his settlement, selling land by 
retail wasimpossible. The manor was the 
unit. The manor with its group of sub- 
tenants constituted a Azve, with its drones 
and its workers and its gueen bee. The 
tenants belonged to the land as much as 
and more than the land belonged to them. 
No one of them could alienate his land or 
any portion of it at his pleasure; he might 
cultivate it or he might run away and 
leave it; but if he wanted to hand it over 
to any one else it was at the lord’s option 
to say him yes, or no. 

But what happened if 1, or 2, or 3, or 
any other of the tenants of the manor, 
simply died and left no heirs—as they 
did die by the thousand in that dreadful 
year 1349? Then the land which had 
been held by these tenants came back to 
the lord of the manor —escheated to him 
as it was called. He got the land, but he 
was the poorer by the loss of the rents 
and services. He might, again, take the 
land into his own hands and farm it, but 
he could not absorb it into the demesne 
lands, for to do that would have been 
stoutly resisted by the tenants, for very 
good reasons which I will not stop to par- 
ticularize ; and inasmuch as the land of 
the tenants was, as we have seen, “scat- 
tered all over the place,” to retain it would 
have been madness. Therefore it was 
almost inevitable that the lord should let 
it out again, sometimes on the same terms 
as before, sometimes upon better terms. 
But as often as the lord saw that here a 
strip or there a strip lay conveniently near 





his demesne, or his woods, or his pas- 
tures, we may be pretty sure that such 
strips of land would be little by little 
tacked on to the lord’s private property, 
and though this would not be done on a 
large scale, or by a coup de main, the 
process of annexation would be always 
going on; for the lord was, of course, a 
much bigger man than any of his tenants, 
and the tendency was always for him to 
become richer and more powerful and for 
the sub-tenants to become weaker and 
poorer. 

That is to say, on the land, as every- 
where else, the tendency was and always 
will be for the big man to gobble up the 
small man —the weakest must go to the 
wall —and though you may set yourselves 
as much as you please against this ten- 
dency, you will never be able to resist 
this great law of the universe. Bring any 
molecule you please within the orbit of a 
body of greater volume and density, and 
the attraction of the greater will infallibly 
tend to absorb the less into its mass. 
From the point of view which a small 
man is apt to take of things in general, I 
confess I am sometimes tempted to rebel 
against this kind of thing. I do not like 
the thought of being gobbled up by some 
great one, but I have arrived at the mel-- 
ancholy conviction that I cannot help it; 
and, moreover, I do not see how I could 
alter it for the better. The logic of words 
is often only a matter of contending falla- 
cies, the logic of facts is irresistible. And 
so it could not be otherwise than that A, 
B, and C should tend to dominate more 
and more over I, 2, and 3; for the sons of 
the soil—the tillers of the soii — had 
very little to fall back upon when things 
went wrong with them. Some went away 
to the wars ; some went to seek their for- 
tunes as pedlars or artisans ; some took to 
crime and vice ; some laid down and died, 
no one knew how, or when, or why; and 
some were hanged, and then again their 
land did zo¢ escheat to the king, but came 
back into the hands of the lord of the 
manor. The one class would be steadily, 
however slowly, going up, the other class 
would be going down. 

But would not the same law hold good 
of the ‘¢enants-in-chicf relatively to the 
mesne tenants or lords of the manors? No, 
not to anything like the same extent as 
in the former case. To begin with, the 
number of the mesne tenants was not a 
hundredth part of the number of the sub- 
tenants or peasant class. The lord of the 
manor was incomparably better clad and 
housed and “nourished” than his ten- 
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ants; he might grow fat while they 
starved ; famine and nakedness were not 
in his line; they were often enough very 
near to them ; disease stalked among them 
with a ghastly familiarity, and death came 
knocking at ¢heir doors, sometimes rather 
as friend than foe. For one lord of the 
manor who died without heirs up and down 
the length and breadth of England there 
would be a thousand of the sub-tenants 
who dropped out and none regarded. But 
if an aorb or c dd die leaving no heirs to 
succeed to his lordship, what happened ? 
Exactly what happened in the case of the 
death of 1, 2, or3. The whole estate went 
back inits entirety to A, B, or C, the whole 
manor and all the tenants upon it, the whole 
Aiveand all the beesinit. That is to say, 
a, or b, or c, as the case might be, cease to 
exist, and the manor became linked to A, 
or B, or C without any intermediary, the 
rents or services remained absolutely as 
they were before, and so did the rights of 
the tenants, they stood exactly as they 
had stood, and things returned to the 
same condition that they were in before 
there were any mesne tenants, as the mid- 
dlemen between A, B, and C, and 1, 2, 
and 3. 

This, then, is briefly a statement of the 
case with regard to the tenure of land in 
England as it was settled eight hundred 
years ago. Of course great changes have 
come about in the lapse of centuries, but, 
as is usual with us in England, these 
changes have operated very gradually, 
and rarely have they been made with vio- 
lence. Nay, so unwilling are we to break 
with the past and to tear up the old foun- 
dations, that the settlement made by the 
Conqueror, after all the great and many 
salutary changes that have come about, 
survives actually to our own time. Yes, 
the crown is still the one supreme land- 
lord from whom all the rest in theory hold 
their lands. Still the land of the man who 
dies intestate and without heirs escheats 
to the lord of the manor, unless that land 
has been enfranchised, or to the sovereign 
if it no longer is part and parcel of a 
manor, Stiil the heirs of the mesne ten- 
ants or of the tenants-in-chief exact their 
mineral rights. Still the crown ciaims its 
royalty on gold or flotsam and jetsam on 
the shore. Even heriots are not quite 
things of the past, still less are those 
fines for entrance upon land held by 
copy of court roll. These things are sur- 
vivals, but very real and active survivals ; 
they are reminders that “though much is 
taken, much remains” of what we are too 
apt to think has utterly passed away — 
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reminders which come to many men as 
ghosts to trouble joy. Meanwhile nothing 
is more certain than that the ownership 
of the land is incomparably more free and 
unshackled than it was. You may alienate 
your land to whom you please. You may 
bequeath it by will according to your own 
whim and caprice. You may buy it by 
the acre or the square foot. You may sell 
it wholesale or retail, and even for expor- 
tation, if you could only manage to take it 
away. It might almost be thought that 
now there was no difference between 
“‘personalty”” and “realty” except that 
the landis indestructible. All this change 
in the character of the ownership of the 
land of this country, in the power of deal- 
ing with it and the rights which assure 
its possession, cannot be regarded in any 
other light than as the result of progress 
and development in a condition of affairs 
which in the nature of things could not 
but change. The old order mus¢ change. 

But if we come to trace the direction 
of that change we shall see that, whereas 
the proprietary rights of the landowner 
were originally limited and barred by very 
stringent checks, so that he was never 
allowed to deceive himself into the belief 
that his land was absolutely his own, to 
deal with as a chattel in the production of 
which he might have had a hand — now, 
on the contrary, we find men surprised 
and angry when they are told that even 
now they may not quite call the land their 
own. That is to say, proprietary rights in 
the land have been steadily growing in 
favor of the landowners for eight hundred 
years, and, in the opinion of some thinkers, 
they are not unlikely to continue to grow 
in the same direction. 

On the other hand, there are economists 
of the root-and-branch order — economists 
who are in far too great a hurry to set 
things right to have any time to study his- 
tory, which is always a long and laborious 
process, abhorrent to men who belong to 
the slapdash classes —and these tell us 
that we have gone on a great deal too fast 
in the wrong direction, and that the time 
is coming when we shall have to xafion- 
alize theland. For myself political theo- 
rizing is not in my line, and Utopian 
dreams have no charm for my mind. But 
what seems to me plain enough as I look 
facts in the face, and what may not un- 
likely have dawned upon others who have 
followed me in the foregoing retrospect, 
is this: that the land of this country zs — 
yes, it zs nationalized — and that the basis 
of the settlement by the Conqueror eight 
centuries ago was actually this that some 
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are advocating so loudly without knowing 
what they mean —to wit, the nationaliza- 
tion of the land. In an age when men 
hardly could conceive of a nation except 
as represented in the person of the sov- 
ereign, all the functions of government 
seemed to them to be centred in him, and 
all national life and greatness seemed to 
depend upon him. If the land was indeed 
to be regarded as the land of the nation, 
then in whom could that land be vested 
except in the nation’s representative ? 
The sovereign must needs become the 
supreme landlord. As long as, and in 
proportion as, that sovereign was an irre- 
sponsible ruler, and practically absolute, 
as long as his personal will dominated 
irresistibly over the nation that he ruled, 
again and again did he deal arbitrarily, 
tyrannically, despotically, and _ outra- 
geously with the land of persons or corpo- 
rations. I need only refer you to such a 
stupendous act of pillage as the plunder of 
the lands of the religious houses, or the 
innumerable examples of confiscation of 
the landed property of high and low. 

When, on the other hand, as has hap- 
pened at least once in our history, the 
sovereign has not only been reduced to a 
cipher, but the nation has determined to 
do without him, then similar acts of con- 
fiscation and resumption of land by the 
supreme landlord have been carried out; 
the nation in this case taking just as little 
heed to consult the sovereign as in the 
former case the sovereign took to consult 
the nation. 

When, as in our own times, absolutism 
had become as much a thing of the past 
as chain-armor, and the nation had learnt 
steadily to work out its purposes and to 
carry out its resolves in, and with, and by 
the dignified and intelligent co-operation 
of the sovereign — the sovereign who had 
given up all dreams of playing the auto- 
crat, and gloried rather in being the con- 
stitutional head of a great people — then 
if it has seemed good to the nation to 
assert its claim to be considered still the 
supreme landlord, there has been no 
timidity or hesitation in putting forward 
that claim, and no tyrannical and cruel 
disregard of national obligations expressed 
or implied in ancient covenants. But 
where it was abundantly plain that it was 
for the interest of the many to sacrifice 
the proprietary rights of the few, the na- 
tion, the sovereign of course concurring, 
has over and over again taken possession 
of large tracts of land which the private 
owners were not allowed to withhold, and 
dealing immeasurably more justly, im- 





measurably more generously than king or 
commonwealth had done in former times, 
the nation has respected the vested rights 
of the personal proprietors by awarding 
reasonable compensation for the enforced 
determination of a long-standing contract. 
This has been going on among us during 
every session of Parliament for genera- 
tions, and this will continue to go on to 
the end. After all, it seems that the in- 
stincts of a great nation are wiser than the 
dreams of philosophers, and working pol- 
iticians are more to be trusted than mere 
thinkers when great problems have not 
only to be thought out, but to be worked 
out in the national life. 





From Temple Bar. 
“ MOTHERS” — ACCORDING TO ENGLISH 
NOVELISTS. 

I HAVE received a shock —that is to 
say, my eyes have been opened to a fact 
which I consider a very unaccountable 
one, to say the least. This rude awaken- 
ing was brought about by a chance remark 
of an old friend, the mother of a family of 
men and women who regard her with infi- 
nite admiration and loving respect. 

The conversation had turned upon the 
works of the late Charles Dickens, whose 
marvellous talent of humor and pathos, it 
seems to me, are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the rising generation. For some 
time my old friend listened in silence to a 
somewhat animated discussion, and then 
she suddenly broke in: — 

“T am not sorry to see the worship of 
Charles Dickens on the wane.” 

“But why?” I cried. “ Every young 
man and woman might profit by the ten- 
der sermons he preaches of philanthropy 
and good-will.” 

In reply mv friend made the following 
pungent ap .ucontrovertible observation: 

“ Ah, you ar aot a mother.” 

“ Granted,’ I responded in some sur- 
prise ; “ but how does that affect my opin- 
ion on the subject of Charles Dickens ?” 

“It affects it materially, for, having no 
personal grievance against him, you have 
entirely overlooked one of his great pecul- 
iarities. I admit his talent, but I do not 
like his books, and I fancy you would find 
— if they were only brave enough to de- 
clare such heresy against a man who, thirty 
years ago, was a household god — that 
most mothers would agree with me.” 

In complete bewilderment 1 shook my 
head. 
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“T cannot follow you,” I said. “I 
should have thought mothers, before every 
one else, would recommend Dickens to 
their children; surely the tone of his 
works is in very refreshing contrast to the 
doubtful morality of some of our more 
fashionable novelists.” 

“Oh, certainly, I’ll give the devil his 
due ; it is not his morals I object to —it is 
his mothers.” 

“ His what?” 

“ His mothers,” my old friend responded 
warmly. ‘His own mother was an unsat- 
isfactory example I will allow, but that is 
no reason why he should blacken the 
whole race; speaking feelingly, I say he 
has done us the most cruel injustice. I 
imagine that there is no man living who 
would dare to state as a serious fact that 
mothers are in reality a detestable and 
contemptible class— surely the world’s 
history proves the contrary —and yet how 
has Charles Dickens treated us? Shame- 
fully, I say. Our very pride in our chil- 
dren has been made ridiculous, and, ac- 
cording to him, when we are not demons 
we are fools ! ” 

“Oh, no, no,” I interrupted; “you 
must be mistaken.” 

My friend fixed me with her steady 
eyes. 

‘* You are a student of Charles Dickens, 
are you not?” 

“ Certainly; I think you could scarcely 
mention a character of his with which I 
am unfamiliar.” 

“Very well, then, if you can point me 
out one mother in the whole of Dickens’s 
novels, with any claim to education, who 
can be either admired or respected, I will: 
own that I have-wronged him. I am 
ready to admit that on the lower orders he 
is less severe.” 

Eager to prove that she misjudged my 
favorite, 1 began to search my ‘memory. 
At the end of ten minutes | was still 
searching, but I had not spoken. The 
fact was, I was terribly perturbed in spirit, 
I was most anxious not to be worsted in 
the argument, for it seemed to me that a 
grave slur had been cast upon Charles 
Dickens’s character; therefore to fee! that 
I could only bring forward, as being wor- 
thy of respect, David Copperfield’s child- 
ish mother, was exceedingly mortifying. 
George’s mother in “Bleak House” I 
could not mention, as, although she is 
undoubtedly a fine old dame, she certainly 
has no claim to gentle breeding; while in 
support of my friend’s grievance there 
marshalled such a ghastly troup of knaves 
and fools ~—if so masculine a term as 
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knave is admissible in these circumstances 
— that I was utterly discomfited. 

“ My memory is at fault,” I muttered to 
myself. “I will go home and consult my 
Dickens.” 

Pleading a headache, I made my ex. 
cuses, but as I was leaving the room my 
old friend called after me, — 

“If you have a headache, don’t pursue 
this subject to-night. I warn you you are 
going to search for a needle in a bottle of 
hay, only ””— somewhat grimly — “the 
needle is not there!” 

I locked myself in my study and set to 
work. At theend of two hours, wiser and 
much sadder, I paused, and gazed blankly 
around at a formidable heap of volumes, 
I had selected the books haphazard, and 
had made a pencil note on each, with this 
result. 

‘*Great Expectations.” No parents of 
any importance. Slight character sketch 
of Herbert’s mother (a decidedly blam- 
able fool). 

“Old Curiosity Shop.” Old Mrs. Gar- 
land (weak). Kit’s mother (lower orders), 
Mrs. Jiniwin (detestable). 

“Hard Times.” Mrs. Gradgrind (idi- 
otic). _Bounderby’s mother (lower orders), 

“Little Dorrit.” Mrs. Clennam (crim- 
inal). Mrs. Merdle and Mrs. Gowan 
(worldly, heartless wretches). Mrs. Mea- 
gles (nice, but very homely). 

“Our Mutual Friend.” 
(outrageous). 

“Nicholas Nickleby.” Mrs. Nickleby 
and Mrs. Kenwigs (lunatics), Mrs. Squeers 
(a horror). 

‘*Dombey and Son.” Mrs. Skewton (a 
disgrace to her sex). Alice’s mother, 
“Good Mrs. Brown” (an ogress). Pollie 
Toodles (lower orders). 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Mothers not in 
it, with the exception of character sketch : 
“The Mother of-the Gracchi ”’ (a fool), 

“Barnaby Rudge.” Mrs. Varden (in- 
tensely objectionable). Mrs. Rudge (lower 
orders). 

“* David Copperfield.” David’s mother 
(amiable, but weak-minded). Mrs. Micaw- 
ber (a caricature). Mrs. Creakle (a poor 
thing) Mrs. Steerforth (horrid). Mrs. 
Heep (hateful) “The old soldier” 
(worse). 

“ Bleak House.” 


Mrs. Wilfer 


Lady Dedlock (well, 
well, the least said, ). Mrs. Jellyby 
(another culpable fvol). Mrs. Pardiggle 
(an insupportable creature), Mrs. Guppy 
(abominable). George’s mother (lower or- 
ders). 








In “Oliver Twist,” “Tale of Two 
| Cities,” and “ Pickwick,” the mothers are 
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very much in the background, and taking 
Mrs. Bardell as a specimen of those who 
do appear, perhaps it is just as well they 
should be. 

“My friend was right,” I murmured 
regretfully; “but I wish she had not 
called my attention to the fact. Why 
should Dickens, of all men in the world, 
have taken this singular stand? He 
whose writings are so full of tender sym- 
pathy, why should he be the one to do our 
English matrons such injustice? ” 

With a sigh I rose to replace the vol- 
umes on the shelf. As I did so, my eyes 
fell upon the corner of my book-case de- 
voted to Charles Dickens’s great contem- 
porary, William Makepeace Thackeray. I 
stared at the books for a minute, and then, 
pulling them quickly from their places, I 
returned to my table. 

For another hour I worked, and then I 
started up and began pacing my room. I 
could not make it out at all— Thackeray 
was nearly as bad as Dickens with respect 
to his mothers, and yet, despite the cyni- 
cism with which he is sometimes charged, 
a more gentle, kindly-hearted man than 
William Makepeace Thackeray never ex- 
isted. And yet the mothers that his brain 
has evolved! Barry Lyndon’s mother! 
Mrs. Esmond of Castlewood, in Virginia, 
a respectable but very objectionable little 
woman. Poor, unreasonable, cross Mrs. 
Sedley, in “Vanity Fair.” Mrs. Barnes 
and Mrs. Hobson Newcome, utterly unin- 
teresting and disagreeable. Mrs. Gash- 
leigh, poor Timmins’s mother-in-law ; and 
worse than all, Mrs. Mackenzie, the hate- 
ful wretch who tortures the dear, gallant 
old Colonel Newcome to his death. 

On the other hand, we have certainly 
the two Mrs. Pendennis. Thackeray made 
a concession in giving us them, and Bea- 
trix’s mother, Rachel Esmond. Of this 
last, however, it -must be admitted that 
though she is a most delightful character 
—more delightful, perhaps, because of 
her strongly marked human weaknesses — 
still her maternal qualities are by no means 
unquestionable, and I fancy it would be 
impossible to read the book and ignore the 
fact that many of Beatrix Esmond’s faults 
reflect on her mother, 

I made no further investigations that 
night, but I resolved that the next morn- 
ing I would arise with the lark, and that I 
would not rest until I had discovered what 
treatment mothers have received at the 
hands of twelve of our other principal 
English novelists. I made out a list of 
authors before retiring, and I fangy it will 
be acknowledged to be a sufficiently com- 
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prehensive one: Fielding, Smollett, Rich- 
ardson, Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Walter 
Scott, Miss Austen, Charlotte Bronté, 
George Eliot, Charles Reade, Bulwer 
Lytton, Wilkie Collins, and, taking one 
only from our essentially modern writers, 
Ouida. 

I do not pretend that I am nearly so 
familiar with the works of these twelve 
writers as I am with those of Charles 
Dickens and Thackeray, but having now 
given serious attention to the subject, I 
should be very much surprised indeed if 
any one could point out to me, say half-a- 
dozen instances where, in a standard En- 
glish novel, a mother in her maternal 
relation takes a really honorable, dignified 
position.. And yet this condition of things 
appears to me to be extraordinary to the 
point of incredibility. 

It was a great consolation to me, how- 
ever, to be able to reinstate Charles Dick- 
ens on his pinnacle in my estimation, for, 
as I did not fail to point out to my old 
friend, why heap reproaches on his head 
alone, all his literary brothers and sisters 
being tarred with the same brush? 

She was not inclined to believe this at 
first, but before I left her she was bound 
to confess my accusation against writers 
of fiction en masse was a very strong one. 

To begin with Fielding. Taking “Tom 
Jones’ and “Amelia” as representative 
works, where are the admirable mothers 
in either of these books? Distinctly no- 
where. 

Smollett, again, has a few ridiculous 
mothers, but I cannot recollect one of any 
prominence who is entitled to a grain of 
respect, whereas the mother in Richard- 
son’s “ Clarissa Harlowe ” is about as bad 
as she can be. To describe this hateful 
personage as an “assistant tormentor,” 
who merits speedy promotion to the head 
of her profession, would be no more than 
just. 

Against Oliver Goldsmith there is also 
a very heavy charge, and to find Goldsmith 
a delinquent in this respect is to me most 
crushing, for I regard the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” as the finest English novel we 
have ; the most pure, the most tender, the 
most elevating in its way of any that I 
have read. The whole book is permeated 
with the very spirit of homely philosophy 
and gentle Christian toleration, except in 
regard to the treatment of one character. 

Who does not love the genial, kindly 
vicar, in whose composition the dove and 
the serpent are so happily mingled? 
Which among us does not sympathize with 
and admire the two daughters; and is 
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there one who cannot spare a corner of 
their hearts even to simple, argumentative, 
honest Moses? George Primrose, too, is 
a fine fellow, and the little lads will, no 
doubt, grow up to be worthy members of 
a delightful family, men and women who 
have weaknesses, it is true, but lovable 
weaknesses except in one case, and that, 
of course, the mother. Why, in the name 
of charity, should Goldsmith have made 
the mother a blot on this pleasant family 
picture? It appears to me that the char- 
acter of Mrs. Primrose is written in a dis- 
tinctly different vein from the rest of the 
book; she is not a bad woman; if the 
author had treated her failings in his usual 
tender spirit, we should not feel the senti- 
ment of dislike towards her that we do. 
I fancy that Goldsmith makes a positive 
effort to be ill-natured where this mother 
is concerned and that, having exhausted 
on her his venom, which after all is very 
innocuous, he has none left for the really 
bad characters in his delightful book. 

Is it not true that after finishing the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield” we have more toler- 
ance in our minds even for the rascally 
squire and his confederate, Jenkinson, 
than we have for the woman who can re- 
proach and taunt her repentant daughter 
in her misery, and who is altogether a mass 
of vanity and contemptible, vulgar self-con- 
ceit? 

Oliver Goldsmith wrote but this one 
novel, but one might imagine he was de- 
sirous that every one should understand 
distinctly the amount of estimation he 
considered due to the mother in English 
households. In “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” there is but one really objection- 
able character, for Tony has decidedly 
redeeming traits, and would not be half as 
bad as he is if he had been more fortunate 
in his mother; but who can discover Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s good side? A nagging, 
false, ridiculous woman, neither more nor 
less. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote upwards of thirty 
stories. As a rule, his heroes and hero- 
ines are parentless; there are a few fa- 
thers, however, who have some claim 
upon our respect, but 1 cannot remember 
one mother. I should not like to state as 
a fact that in this large collection mothers 
are altogether absent, in fact I know there 
are one or two mentioned, but those I can 
recollect are certainly not good, the mother 
in “ The Bride of Lammermoor” for in- 
stance. I really do not believe in one sol- 
itary case Sir Walter Scott has repre- 
sented a dignified maternal character; if 
he has, she has escaped my memory. 
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The seven authors that I have cited at 
present being all of the masculine gender, 
it might be inferred that I consider the 
reproach of injustice to our earliest and 
dearest friend only applicable to male 
writers; but the next three names on my 
list are those of women, and in their works 
mothers certainly have no greater claim 
upon our affections. 

In Jane Austen’s “ Sense and Sensibil- 
ity’ the mother is an intensely foolish 
creature, while in depicting Elizabeth’s 
mother, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” the 
author seems to have revelled in repre- 
senting a miserable woman who has not a 
particle of intelligence, and is disagreeable 
into the bargain. 

The greatest of our female authors, 
George Eliot, has not so much to answer 
for in this respect, except negatively. She 
does not honor mothers as a rule, it is 
true — but it would almost seem that that 
is too much to expect from any one — 
generally speaking, she ignores them. In 
two of her important novels, viz., “ Rom- 
ola” and “ Silas Marner,” if there are any 
mothers at all, they are very subordinate 
characters. In “Adam Bede” she gave 
promise of striking out a new path, for 
there are actually three mothers in this 
book that one can think of with pleasure 
— Mrs. Irvine, Mrs. Poyser, and Mrs. 
Bede ; and in “ Middlemarch,” again, Mrs. 
Garth is an altogether admirable mother. 
But even George Eliot could not stand the 
mental strain necessary to evolve a de- 
cently intelligent mother any further than 
this. In her other novels, where have they 
sunk to intellectually and morally? Mrs. 
Tulliver and Mrs. Deane, in “ The Mill 
on the Floss,” are hopeless creatures, very 
little removed from imbecility. Mrs. 
Transome and Mrs. Holt, in “ Felix Holt, 
the Radical,” are decidedly unfavorable 
specimens even of this vilified race, while 
Mrs. Harleth, in “ Daniel Deronda,” is 
only rendered a little more capable than 
Mrs. Tulliver and Mrs. Deane by educa- 
tion. 

Charlotte Bronté again keeps on the 
beaten track. “Jane Eyre” contains two 
character sketches of mothers — Mrs. 
Reed and Lady Ingram — thoroughly 
cruel and offensive women; in “ Villette ” 
Dr. John’s mother is certainly unobjec- 
tionable, though she appears to me a very 
weak creature from a literary point of 
view ; in fact, whenever anybody attempts 
to raise the standard with regard to the 
maternal parent, an artistic failure is the 
result. _In Charlotte Bronté’s third impor- 
tant work, “Shirley,” the poor maligned 
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mother resumes the position assigned to 
her by the inexorable law of custom. Car- 
oline’s mother is a degree less respectable 
than Lady Dedl!ock. 

On Bulwer Lytton and Charles Reade, 
the onus of this wholesale misrepresenta- 
tion of facts rests more lightly — to their 
credit be this spoken. In the long list of 
Lytton’s novels, it is true, I can only rec- 
ollect one mother of any importance, but 
this one, Pisistratus’s mother in “ The 
Caxtons,” is a very delightful and tender 
creation ; but Bulwer Lytton, like George 
Eliot, evidently felt he was on risky 
ground in championing a mother, and I 
cannot remember that he made any fur- 
ther effort this way. 

Charles Reade, who, I think, justly con- 
sidered himself an expert on the subject 
of womanly characteristics, gives us a 
charming mother in Mrs. Little (Put 
Yourself in His Place), but in the rest of 
his novels there is no mother that claims 
any admiration from us. Mrs. Dodd (Hard 
Cash) and Gerard’s mother, in “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” are irritatingly 
whimsical and unreasonable — “ wom- 
anly,” Charles Reade would have said; 
the mother in “ Christie Johnson” is in- 
tensely offensive, and Lady Bassett, in 
“A Terrible Temptation,” is a downright 
criminal. 

It seems to me, however, that Charles 
Reade differs from all the rest in this par- 
ticular. There is no bitterness in his 
treatment of mothers ; he recognizes their 
faults, but he appears to regard women 
from a superior altitude; he is evidently 
fond of them, and even the despised, con- 
demned mother has her weaknesses re- 
viewed in a spirit far more of sorrow than 
of anger. It must be confessed, though, 
that he makes allowances for, and patron- 
izes women rather obtrusively. 

In six of Wilkie Collins’s books, “ The 
Woman in White,’ “The Moonstone,” 
“No Name,” “Man and Wife,” “ Poor 
Miss Finch,” and ** The Armadales,” there 
is one mother, Mrs. Verinder (The Moon- 
stone), and she isanonentity. The wife 
of the Rev. Finch can scarcely be ac- 
counted a character, while the difficulty of 
dealing with Mrs. Vanstone, in “ No 
Name,” is easily done away with by kill- 
ing her almost at once. 

Before criticising the last on my list of 
novelists, Ouida, I must confess that I am 
not acquainted with many of her later 
works, but in the ten or twelve books that 
I have read, there is certainly not one 
mother with redeeming traits, and it would 
be difficult to imagine a more thoroughly 
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detestable character than Lady Dolly Van- 
| derdecken in “ Moths.” 

. Attending a popular lecture on the Chi- 
nese and their manners and customs on 
one occasion, I heard it asserted that in 
China no woman is considered worthy of 
respect until she becomes a grandmother. 
I cannot vouch for the authenticity of this 
statement, but if it be true, an explanation 
of one of Ouida’s peculiarities might be 
found in the supposition that she had been 
brought up with celestial ideas on this 
subject. Any way, while at her hands - 
mothers have much to complain of, both 
with regard to sins of omission and com- 
mission, grandmothers, on the contrary, 
are treated with high honor. At this 
moment, without any reference to her 
works, I can remember three very delight- 
ful grandmothers that Ouida has given us: 
one in “ Tricotrin,” another in “In Ma- 
rema,” and the third in a short story en- 
titled “A Leafin the Storm.” This last 
is a very noble sketch. Why did not the 
author enter a protest against the conven- 
tional notion in this instance? why not 
have made this grand old womana mother? 

Any solution of the riddle of this singu- 
lar universal avoidance of maternal virtues 
in fiction is, 1 admit, beyond me. If one’s 
heroes and heroines were always orphans, 
it would be to a certain extent understand- 
able; the fortunes of young people are 
decidedly more interesting to follow when 
they depend upon their own unaided exer- 
tions ; but if that were the reason, fathers 
would be as much in the way as mothers, 
and yet fathers abound in novels; and 
though they are not distinguished by good 
qualities as a whole, still very little con- 
sideration will bring to one’s mind many 
prominent exceptions to this rule. 

No, from some perfectly inexplicable 
cause it cannot be denied that mothers are 
not interesting objects from a novelist’s 
point of view. In real life, setting aside 
the obvious necessity for a mother at the 
start, no one would venture to dispute the 
immense influence, whether for good or 
evil, she possesses, and in strange contrast 
to the indifference with which her claim is 
regarded by novelists is the homage that 
is done her by painters. For many a dec- 
ade mothers and children, or at least one 
Mother and one Child, monopolized the 
attention of artists, and even now mothers 
of all sorts and conditions, of ages varying 
between eighteen and ninety, are enor- 
mously popular in pictures, and will be, I 
fancy, as long as art exists. A young 
rustic mother nursing her infant, an aged 





woman leaning on her stalwart son’s arm, 
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where is the gallery from which they are 
excluded? And how many a vigorous 
painter has put his whole heart and soul 
into this subject! In fiction, on the con- 
trary, the strength of the writer is used in 
the depiction of bad mothers. If by any 
chance a good or an intelligent one ob- 
trudes herself into the commencement of 
a novel, five hundred to one within half-a- 
dozen chapters the struggle on her account 
becomes too severe, she succumbs to some 
— disease, and with a sigh ‘of 
relief the author deposits her in the cold 
grave. 

I have made no attempt to criticise from 
this point of view the vast army of novel- 
ists of the present day, but my experience 
of their works leads me to believe that 
exactly the same reproach applies to them 
—to Mrs. Humphrey Ward it certainly 
does. 

Robert Elsmere’s mother is eharacter- 
istic, intellectual, and intensely interest- 
ing, vigorous too in health apparently at 
the beginning of the book; yet she is cut 
offin her prime before you are well into 
the story, and throughout the rest of this 
exceedingly clever book you are burdened 
with Mrs. Leyburn, a typical novelist’s 
mother — weakly in physique, and defi- 
cient in heart and brains. You might 
reasonably have expected to be spared the 
infliction of Mrs. Leyburn, considering 
that she is rapidly failing mentally and 
physically when you first hear of her; but 
no, from repeated attacks of bronchitis she 
arises refreshed, and I fully believe the 
author intends you to understand that Mrs. 
Leyburn will attain a very green old age 
indeed. 

My perplexity is increasing apace ; here 
is another riddle which I should be glad 
to be able to solve. In the minds of au- 
thors it is obviously only the existing race 
of mothers that are objectionable; there 
is not one that would admit that the gentle 
or high-spirited maiden whose fortunes we 
all follow with so much interest could in 
her turn develop into the brainless, mis- 
erable, or wicked mother of fiction; and 
yet, with a little chronological license, 
Richardson’s and Fielding’s maidens are 
Dickens’s and Thackeray's matrons. The 
difficulty of grasping the fact that, during 
a consecutive period of a couple of hun- 
dred years, the mothers have been inva- 
riably demons or fools, and the daughters 
angels, appears to me to be very serious. 

In concluding my remarks on this puz- 
zling question, there is one other writer 
whose name I must bring forward, and 
there is also a confession that forces itself | 
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from me. The writer is the greatest 
student of human nature the world has 
ever known — William Shakespeare! In 
Shakespeare’s thirty-seven plays there are 
five imaginary mothers only. I do not 
consider that Hermione and Thaisa (Per- 
icles) pose as mothers. Out of these five 
the countess, in “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” is the only one for whom it is pos- 
sible to feel the slightest admiration. I 
am sure this is evident when we consider 
that Hamlet’s mother, Lady Capulet, Ta- 
mora, and the queen in “ Cymbeline ” are 
the other four. In the historical plays, 
“King John,” “ Richard the Third” and 
“Coriolanus,” Shakespeare cannot shirk 
the mothers ; but Queen Constance, Queen 
Elinor, and the Duchess of York, are 
loud-voiced dames, to speak mildly ; and 
Volumnia, while admittedly noble, is not 
lovable. 

For my own peace of mind I shall try 
to accept the situation as it stands, and 
make no further effort to elucidate this 
mystery. I am the further urged to this 
course for this reason: I am myself a 
writer of fiction, and, thinking the mat- 
ter over for the first time, I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that in my published 
stories there figures one good mother only, 
Curiously enough, she also shuffles off the 
mortal coil and went to her rest early in 
the book. 

Now comes my confession. I allow I 
have done wrong — mothers have suffered 
at my hands also; I have represented 
them unjustly in the past, but with shame 
I must admit that in the future I know I 
shall be compelled to do likewise. I can- 
not help it—it is fate. I have never 
evolved a good mother with sufficient 
stamina to reach middle life yet; I am 
very much afraid such an effort would be 
beyond my powers, and I am not altogether 
sure that I ever mean to try to make it. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


OnE of the pleasantest stores of remi- 
niscence is Switzerland, which I used to 
visit every autumn for years before the 
flood of modern tourists had reached its 
present height. Not afew indeed went in 
those early days, but they seldom had any 
difficulty in finding some lodgment after 
the day’s walk. Itis differentnow. When 
I was last there, in the height of the sea- 
son, the pressure for places had become 
insufferable. People had to sleep in the 
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steamboats (and dream of “ stewards ”), on 
arriving at Lucerne. I was fortunate my- 
self in getting good accommodation, while 
others were shut out. And I did this by 
sheer common sense, rather than ingent- 
ity, genius, or coin... . I had written my 
prescription down, but now scratch it out, 
lest it should spoil the market for such 
deserving persons as your humble servant. 
Let my readers use their own wits in get- 
ting rooms, while others are peremptorily 
rejected. 

The best way to enjoy Switzerland is 
not to “tour ” about, but to stop at some 
mountain inn. Secure your footing there, 
and keep it. Take walks, make a two or 
three days’ expedition from your moun- 
tain nest, if you please, but having once 
found it and lined it with your “things,” 
stick toit. Take plenty of them and settle 
down. Many are moved by ancient tradi- 
tional advice to discard luggage. Their 
eyes are not open to the changes in loco- 
motion and transportation which have 
come to pass in the last twenty years. So 
far from deserving to be called “impedi- 
menta,” portmanteau and bag really facili- 
tate the enjoyment of a holiday. Of course 
boys of all ages go through the experience 
of carrying a knapsack, etc., but with sen- 
sible men who want rest, “touring” with 
a bare change of clothes is miserable 
work. Moreover, you don’t stay long 
enough in each new region to apprehend 
its glories. The “rest” becomes a mere 
camping ground, and does not deserve the 
name of even a sleeping place, for after 
a broken night (being made feverish by 
unaccustomed toil) you scuffle off early 
in the morning to speculate all day on the 
chance of finding a spare bed at its close. 
Supposing, however, that you do move 
about much and on foot, of all places 
Switzerland is one of the best for having 
your things sent on. The luggage post is 
there universal, trustworthy, and prompt. 

Even in going to the higher inns, such 
as the Bel Alp, nothing is easier than to 
sling two carpet bags (brought by rail to 
Brieg from Charing Cross) over a horse, 
and with a portmanteau between them 
take good store of change, including some 
books (especially novels) into the room 
which you have secured, and stop there. 
Thus only can you digest the delicious dish 
of Swiss air and scenery. If you scamper 


round, as many do, there is no time for 
the true impression to sink into the mind. 
After the most strenuous circuit by foot 
and horse, whereby you visit all the “ best 
places ” in a month, there remains a senti- 
ment of gratified perception to such as 





stay at least for a little while in the same 
spot. What good times I have had at the 
Bel Alp! Moreover, thus you better 
value the pleasantness of “ tourist’ ae- 
quaintanceship. I don’t wish to boast, 
but I flatter myself I sometimes had moral 
courage enough to resent pressure to 
climb and make expeditions, preferring 
rather to lounge on a grass plot, and rest 
with the fire of the sun above and the 
atmosphere of ice (that of the Great Aletch) 
below, when the mood came. Not that I 
didn’t ever walk. Once I spent some 
twenty-eight hours in an effort to reacha 
high snow peak, and came back legiti- 
mately baffled, though I was conscious of 
a praiseworthy and most unpleasant two 
and a half hours on the curl of a frozen 
cornice some twelve thousand feet high, 
with a “ fall” into space on either side, 
One was about as sharp as that which a 
jackdaw*sees from the top of a steeple, 
while the other was no more than that 
which a tabby observes from the ridge of 
a high-pitched roof. Either way a “slip” 
would have been about three thousand 
feetdown. Of course the view was “ mag- 
nificent.” I was in intellectual company, 
being “tied ” (we were “in rope”) to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, but I didn’t enjoy it 
at the time, though I was too great a 
coward to say so, and only (in my mind) 
reversed the Frenchman’s remark and 
thought, “ C’est la guerre mais c’n’est pas 
magnifique.” 

In anchoring for a week or two among 
the mountains, it is, if possible, best to lie 
just outside the fringe of local excursion 
streams. These flow down the valleys 
with short lateral “climbs,” which fill 
mountain inns two or three hours’ walk off 
the main track, with a perspiring, thirsty, 
and uproarious crowd of “foreigners ” 
(who, by the way, are then in every sense 
at home), and who, if you happen not to be 
out for the day, deafen and obliterate 
you. May I be permitted to say that this 
is one drawback to the A£ggischhorn, 
where crowds arrive for a few hours from 
Viesch, and disport themselves. It is dif- 
ferent at the Bel Alp. There the weary 
may find refreshment not merely in divert- 
ing recreation and laborious exercise, but 
by sheer placid rest in a perfect and silent 
atmosphere. Once, however (in my case), 
this was ruffled for a little while. I had 
resisted pressure to join some expedition, 
preferring to enjoy repose by loafing about 
all day, doing nothing. In this last busi- 
ness I was helped by a distinguished liv- 
ing professor, and the then astronomer 
royal. We were silently idling, when the 
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professor’s face grew a little longer by 
reason, he said, of some threatening inter- 
nal disorder, and he asked me if I hap- 
pened to have a little laudanum. I had, 
and he went with me up to my bedroom 
for it. Now, 1 possessed only two little 
bottles exactly alike. One was filled with 
the desired drug, the other with creosote, 
which I had brought for my wife, who had 
some notion of using it to allay sea-sick- 
ness. Well, before I knew what he was 
about, the professor had poured this into 
a tumbler of water, and drunk it off. 
Fact. There was a lot of it. He was 
undeterred by its making the water as 
white as milk, as well as by its taste, and 
steadily emptied the glass. I looked at 
him as the barbarous people did at St. 
Paul when he was bitten by the viper, 
expecting some catastrophe. What was 
to be done? I knew of no antidote my- 
self, but (happy thought) went to the as- 
tronomer royal. Says I, “So-and-so has 
been drinking my creosote by mistake. 
You are the only man of science within 
ten hours; can you tell me what I had 
better do?” “Not in my department,” 
he replied, and walked off. But the pro- 
fessor wasn’t “took bad” after all. I 
watched him. He found an old newspa- 
per, lit a cigar, and settled himself on the 
bench outside the inn door. I strolled 
out, with an anxious eye on my gentle- 
man. Presently he said, “ Your dose has 
done mea world of good,” and when the 
rest of the party returned he dissipated 
the remnant of my apprehension by eating 
as hearty a dinner as the best of them. 
He ought (I should say) to have been at 
least half killed. 

In turning over old diaries of touring 
reminiscence, I seem to realize that even 
in these levelling days there are yet to be 
found the sharpest contrasts of sensation 
to any one who will be at the trouble, say, 
to compare the commonest American with 
European experience. On both sides of 
the Atlantic you of course find some unex- 
pected phases of liberty and prohibition, 
and yet they are differently mixed or ar- 
ranged. Inthe United States, ¢.g., there 
is a sort of pervading polite social super- 
vision, whereby a stranger is occasionally 
set right, to his surprise, by a man who 
might be, but is not, a detective in plain 
clothes. You must notdo this; you must 
not do that. I remember once in Sacra- 
mento taking a ticket on a Friday for New 
York. Now, the journey between these 
two cities consumes four or five days at 
least, and the clerk, looking at me through 
the square porthole of his office, said, 
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“ Are youa minister, sir?” I replied that 
I was. “ Well,” he said, “I am surprised 
that you should think of going by a train 
which must travel on the Sabbath.” As 
he seemed inclined to argue the matter, I 
added, “ But I come from a land of lib- 
erty, England.” On this he handed me 
my ticket with an air of pity which tres- 
passed over the borders of contempt. 
This social criticism and setting right of 
strangers is, however, no sign of a con- 
ceited exclusiveness. In America even 
the supreme official is curiously accessi- 
ble. In England he wears double armor, 
and hides in his office, but there he is, or 
was, to be seen and heard ofall men. I 
well recollect a wholly unexpected but in- 
teresting interview and conversation I had 
with President Grant, in the White House, 
about the Mormons. I was prowling 
around, when General Blank, whom I met, 
said, “Come in and see the president.” 
I demurred, but he took me in, and the 
great man discussed Utah with a cigar. 

The ordinary European, like myself, is 
indeed perpetually struck not merely with 
the hospitality, but the interest or atten- 
tion shown in or to such a waif as himself 
by kind people in the United States. 
This must needs arise from sheer courtesy. 
We are not half so civil to our cousins 
when they come here as they are to us in 
their own land. Perhaps with extended 
intercourse this minute politeness is dying 
out, undue advantage having been taken 
of it. I shall, however, never forget the 
more than civility of the first host I saw 
on landing at New York some twenty 
years ago. It is true that Longfellow 
joined us as we sat down to meat, but that 
makes my remark all the more just. No 
doubt the landlord brought a bottle of his 
best champagne freely out, because the 
great man spoke to us. But what made 
the poet do that, and afterwards (though 
we had no introduction whatever to him) 
invite my friend and myself to visit him 
at Boston? He simply went out of his 
way to be courteous, because we happened 
to have been for a short time his compan- 
ions in commonplace travel. 

Let me return to Switzerland for a mo- 
ment before finishing my little say about 
a tourist’s recollections. I amstruck as I 
look back and think of the strength as 
well as skill of some Alpine climbers. 
Once! had been out for along day with 
Professor Tyndall (it was on the memora- 
ble occasion when he recovered his watch 
which had been lost fora fortnight in an 
avalanche), and on our way back we 
paused on the top of a stony ridge which 
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jutted out into the sea ofice. There were 
three or four in our party, which was sup- 
posed to be led by “ Jenni,” a well-known 
Engadine guide. ‘‘Let us race down,” 
some one said, and away we went, easing 
our descent by the alpenstocks or ice axes 
which we carried. But the professor, tying 
the sleeves of his coat together, quietly 
stuck the handle of his axe through them 
over his shoulder, and “ran” straight 
down. This, to me, appears more remarka- 
ble than many a celebrated feat. The slope 
was broken, long, and steep. I noticed 
that even Jenni aided or relieved himself 
with his stick as he descended to the edge 
of the glacier. But—there—some of 
these Alpine gentlemen have got the knees 
of goats, and it is not unpleasant to think 
or believe that they really lead the world 
in climbing uphill. There are not many 
European peaks left to be “ bagged ’’ now. 
Nevertheless I have an outstanding en- 
gagement with my friend Mr. Whymper 
to make an ascent under conditions which 
I fancy have never been tested. We pro- 
pose to climb (inside) the dome of St. 
Paul’s some day, when we have reason to 
believe that only a thin cloak of fog is laid 
over London. He says that we shall prob- 
ably be repaid by an exceptionally inter- 
esting view, since the covering of the city 
will entirely shut it out, and we (standing 
in sunshine) shall look down on a floor of 
yellow cloud resonant with the iron hum 
of a lower world, but pricked with spires 
and musical with their unseen chime. 
But we have not found a promising day 
yet, though there have been fogs, 

In recalling many agreeable visits to 
Switzerland, 1 have often thought how pro- 
foundly unpleasant its “ best ” (stoniest, 
coldest, and most inaccessible) parts must 
have been to the native who loves money, 
but made little till the tourist came. Some 
talk of the home-sickness of the Swiss. 
Nevertheless, no people have been more 
ready to sell themselves to strangers in 
other lands, either as soldiers on the field 
of battle or servants in hotels. If it were 
not for the Alpine Club and its following, 
they would gladly make the Bernese Ober- 
land into cornfields, and greedily exchange 
the Matterhorn for its weight in dung. 
As it is, they fence their picturesque 
chalets with mountains of muck, and by 
an insistent closing of their windows man- 
age to corrupt the air they nightly breathe 
in the sweetest of “ health resorts.” For 
sour domestic atmosphere commend me to 
Norway and Switzerland. No wonder the 
faces of the people are mostly yellow, and 
often idiotic. But I must not speak evil 





of Switzerland, though its best known 
routes are now so frequented that the ap- 
petite of the tourist for its scenery and 
open air is sadly marred by the fear that 
he may have nowhere to bestow himself at 
night, except perhaps in some stale saloon 
or goat-smelling loft over a stable. I 
much wonder that some sturdy tourists 
(rebelling against the dressiness and cost 
of “ hotels ”), do not take their ows tents, 
and snap their fingers at the highland 
tyranny of these days. They must com- 
bine with this courage a resolute fidelity to 
shooting jackets, and resistance to the 
dinner “ toilette ” demands which are now 
too common and insistent. People have 
no idea how comfortable a tent may be. 
But perhaps the “commune” would for- 
bid its use. For liberty don’t invariably 
commend me to a republic. These tour- 
ing afterthoughts, however, are endless. 
If out of England, in one direction, among 
the lees of a past world, memories of 
Rome when Garibaldi was to the fore, and 
of Naples when King Bomba’s days were 
numbered, come back freshly to the mind ; 
and in another, on a newly settled Pacific 
coast, I recall speculations about Califor- 
nian energy, Chinese perseverance, and 
opium-smelling theatres. 

But these are sheer holiday thoughts, 
and I want to realize and retouch one or 
two home impressions received in the 
“trivial round and common task” of a 
London parson. People, 1 fancy, do not 
always apprehend that he is sometimes 
usefully engaged, and that, possibly, a few 
of the wholesome rivulets of lite have 
been fostered and guided by his care. 
They are indeed the countless lesser ties 
which hold society together. When Gul- 
liver was made prisoner in Lilliput, he was 
so fastened down with smal! cords that he 
could not even turn on his side. And in 
like manner, though the multiplication of 
irritating restrictions may delay the en- 
joyment of desirable relief, the restraint 
of minute and wholesome social bonds 
may retard or stop a dangerous revolu- 
tion. People see the parson busied in 
what they are pleased to call the petty 
affairs of life, and perhaps think them be- 
neath the august claims of his office, for- 
getting that if the Almighty himself did 
not (se to speak) look after little things, 
such as, ¢g., drops of rain as well as 
oceans, and the commonplace application 
of those laws by which only a kettle can 
be boiled, a shirt made (involving Transat- 
lantic labor, the oceanic voyages of big 
ships, and the home industry of many 
looms and needles), and a cabbage grown, 
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the world of men would be in sore straits. 
The true divine position is filled by him 
or her who is concerned in the smallest as 
well as the greatest things. Details gov- 
ern the cosmos, and though I am as far as 
possible from claiming any exclusive posi- 
tion or influence for the clergyman, it so 
happens that it would be difficult to find 
any one who had a greater mixture of mat- 
ters to see to than he who is nowa min- 
ister of what is called the Establishment. 
The scale may be small, but it is curiously 
comprehensive. Of course there are sit- 
uations in which he is brought into official 
contact with no corporate life. He may 
have what is irreverently called little more 
than a “ preaching shop,” but the “rector ” 
of a parish is compelled to be affected by 
as many interests as his parishioners. In 
many instances his office is inevitably 
magisterial, as when he presides (as he 
should) at the vestry, which looks after 
the civic concerns of perhaps thousands. 
He is the moving spirit or ultimate appeal 
in most parochial entertainments. He is 
probably the chief promoter and director 
of the educational, sanitary, and charitable 
machinery of the place. And in all this, 
so long as the Church is established, he 
has no choice. He is taken to task by 
some who carp at him as an arbitrary 
despot or insidious sacerdotalist, but (un- 
less the shirks his work) he can’t help 
himself. He must needs turn his mind 
to the worship of the sanctuary and the 
paving of the streets (for this is brought 
before him as he sits in the big vestry 
chair). He gives his best attention to the 
diocesan conference and the committee of 
the cricket club. He is anxious about 
noisy public meetings and the private 
visitation of the sick. He prepares ser- 
mons, and signs orders for the cleansing 
of some sinner’s back yard. He inter- 
views the bishop and the charitable im- 
postor. He teaches in the old school, and 
inspects the newly made sewer. And the 
manifold ways in which he is appealed to 
(not by any means idly or in vain) would 
exceed the conjectures of those who would 
sneer at him as a Jack of all trades and 
master of none. 

When I look over my meagre journal 
(mostly in the shape of entries in succes- 
sive almanacs), the “‘ mems ” about coming 
duties become “ memoranda ” of the past, 
and I see a succession of what might be 
called respectable failures. One (I might 
have referred to it while writing of Swit- 
zerland) reminds me by its blotted leaves 
that mountain tourists should not take a 
stray goatherd as a guide, nor, if they 
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intend crossing any ice, neglect to have 
nails in their shoes. The diary in ques- 
tion is smudged by reason of my pockets 
having been filled with snow. I was stay- 
ing at Miirren, and set off with a friend 
rather late one day to ascend the Schilt- 
horn. It is a simple business, but as we 
began to descend we thought we could 
make a short cut by crossing what is called 
a “,bastard ” glacier, really a great patch 
of frozen snow, often found beneath the 
summits of low mountains. Our goatherd 
said it was quite easy, and we followed 
him. But we neither of us had nails in 
our shoes, and had not gone more than a 
dozen yards on the snow (a sloping sheet 
of rough white ice) before we lost our 
footing, and began to slide down. Our 
“guide” tried to stop me (he was some- 
what below us) by planting his own shod 
feet firmly on the slippery surface, and 
making a tripod with his alpenstock. He 
stood thus somewhat like a “ triangle’’ at 
which garotters are flogged, and awaited 
my descent. By this time I was on my 
back, and descending at a great pace. 
The check he calculated on providing was 
summarily made useless by my (inevitably) 
striking his feet and staff from beneath 
him, and going on to the bottom ina tangle 
of goatherd, sticks, and complicated legs. 
Fortunately there was no rock at the foot 
of the “ bastard ” glacier, but a level floor 
of snow. Into this we were shot, and my 
pockets were filled with it. Hence the 
diary of that year looks as if it had been 
dipped in water, for the snow (unappre- 
ciated at first) presently melted like the 
money of a spendthrift. The obvious 
moral of this mishapis, “ Don’t go on any 
mountain ice without nails in your shoes, 
and don’t trust every volunteer goatherd 
as a guide.” 

But let me say a word about the failures 
of another sort to which my diary bears 
different testimony. They are not all 
empty shells, without the flavor of even 
dead fish in them; they rather, I am sure, 
indicate things which still have to be done. 
Much good work is a succession of exper- 
iments and attempts. The missing of a 
mark is no inevitable disgrace. On the 
contrary, it sometimes shows that there is 
a desirable mark to be aimed at. Imper- 
fection is a law of life, while disappoint- 
ment is the companion of hope. Real 
progress and righteous movement often 
bring pain, as the good broom stirs dust. 
They are the dead who lie still and give 
no trouble. But the man who always ex- 
pects to be immediately thanked for his 
efforts, or at least for his honest intention 
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to do what he believes to be right, lives 
in a state of continuous disillusion. Is he 
a peacemaker? Blessedness is not the 
immediate result of his endeavors. Both 
sides probably turn upon him. Now, I 
am not going, I hope, to be ecclesiastically 
tiresome, if I give an example of this from 
clerical experience. Years ago a very 
distinguished clergyman was about to be 
prosecuted under the Public Worship Act, 
which is now being used in the case of 
the Bishop of Lincoln. Everything was 
ready. The evidence of the “aggrieved 
parishioners ” was set in order. Nothing 
was needed (so to speak) but the cutting 
of acord. Then the whole business would 
have been irrevocably launched into the 
ocean of law. Fact. It would have been 
probably the most celebrated case in the 
whole course of similar modern ecclesias- 
tical litigation. Now, I myself am no 
“ Ritualist,” though I honor a devoted 
man, with whatever name he may be tick- 
eted, and when I heard of this ripened 
prosecution, this hitherto silent, but loaded 
battery, I was tempted to intervene, for I 
thought the defendant(I by no means held 
his views on the points in dispute) was not 
being treated fairly. How to begin I 
hardly knew. I had no legal right what- 
ever to act, but I was acquainted with 
some on both sides of the line (not yet 
crossed), and was asked to move in the 
matter. I began by consulting a directory, 
calling a hansom, and driving to the offices 
of the Church Association. Arrived there, 
I requested an interview with their secre- 
tary, and saw him. He had the gout, one 
of his feet being unshod, and tilted up on 
a “rest.” Now that I look back on that 
interview, I fear that I must have made 
him worse. I forget what I said. I know 
I was with him some three-quarters of an 
hour, during which time I hit and pleaded 
as hard as I could. He was most kind 
and courteous, showing me, in ominous 
documents covered with legal handwriting 
and phraseology (these were on the table 
at his elbow), that the matter had gone too 
far to be stopped. I stayed as long as I 
dared, and feeling that I could succeed 
only by cutting the ground from under 
his (poor gouty) feet, went next for the 
aggrieved parishioners (or enough of them) 
themselves. There were three. One was 
very tough. But at last I persuaded the 
other two to reconsider the matter. What 
did they want me todo? Well, withdraw 
their names from the prosecution. How? 
Write what I suggested. So I brought 
out pen and paper, and dictated a surren- 
der, which I took to the bishop of the 





diocese. Thus the whole thing collapsed, 
and (now comes my point) I began to hear 
both sides. One was naturally provoked. 
Neither officers nor crew like to have their 
ship sunk just before going into action. 
Divers of the others, moreover, who were 
let off, presently remarked that such a 
prosecution, “if it had only been allowed 
to go on,” would have “worked for the 
good” of the Church, etc., etc. Perhaps 
they were right. The case would have 
been (unquestionably) so conspicuous, the 
“ parties ” were so well known, and then 
(for several reasons) so pointedly before 
the secular and ecclesiastical world, that 
this trial must have brought matters to a 
head one way or another. And thus, pos- 
sibly, my peacemaking was a mistake. 
There were not wanting those on both 
sides to tell me so. However, anyhow, I 
had an honestly enjoyable (though short) 
bout of singlehanded impact with an iron- 
clad and (whatever the victory was worth) 
it was sent to the bottom. 

Talking of the small thanks to be ex- 
pected from any side when a man tries to 
intervene, I recall another effort. It was 
intended to simplify agricultural proced- 
ure, and brought nothanks. Indeed, after 
giving me a world of trouble, it seemingly 
produced no results whatever. This also 
illustrates the manifold nature of a par- 
son’s work, I was drawn into it by seeing 
(with prolonged and provoking observa- 
tion) two features or aspects of agricultural 
distress. One was a hampering of the 
producer through the nature and conduct 
of the market he employed, and the other 
an undue (so I deemed it) taxing of the 
peasant consumer’s means. I perhaps 
foolishly thought that something might be 
done, not only to improve the condition 
of friends and neighbors in several con- 
ditions of life, but towards the setting 
up of a better public action in the whole 
matter. I tried and failed, at least for a 
season. The real stumbling-block came 
from the “middleman,” or rather the 
“middlemen.” There is a line of these 
industrious gentry down which the prod- 
uce of the soil is handed, so that every one 
of them may take a bite before it reaches 
the mouth of the consumer. I ventured 
to suggest that a band of farmers should 
set up shops of their own, not after a back- 
street one-horse sort of fashion in the 
nearest little market, but openly in the 
largest towns of two or three contiguous 
counties. Moreover, seeing that the part 
of the country I knew best was traversed 
by pedlars’ carts selling small goods at 
large prices, I urged a distribution (at first 
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hand) of butter, poultry, and other small 
produce by wheel and axle around each 
agricultural centre. I also suggested that 
a store or depot, common to as wide a 
district as could be tapped, should be pro- 
vided close to the nearest railway station, 
in order to facilitate the collection of prod- 
uce destined for more distant markets. 
Of course everybody rightly wanted “de- 
tails.” These I could not give, but I felt 
there was something (or rather a great 
deal) “in it.” Well, we had the largest 
meeting of farmers that had been held for 
some time in those parts, with a county 
member in the chair, and a good show of 
(as I thought only local) reporters. Tocut 
the matter short, like Solomon’s “soul of 
the sluggard,” who “desireth and hath 
nothing,” we formed committees and 
failed. The air was full of middlemen. 
Everybody had a middleman as a father, 
uncle, brother, brother-in-law, or cousin. 
The middleman sat upon us. The county 
papers backed me up feebly, z.2., uselessly, 
and the only good and full report of my 
address reached me at last from Canada, 
where a Montreal paper did the sugges- 
tion justice. My neighbors (capital fel- 
lows) looked on me as a (happily harmless) 
enthusiast, but they thought that I was 
stepping (as a parson) rather over my line 
when I was only showing how they might 
better fulfil the earliest divine injunction 
to ‘have dominion ” over the earth which 
theyjtilled, and thus was preaching to them 
an excellent sermon. Experts in the dis- 
tribution of food, including Mr. Taller- 
man, came from London and elsewhere to 
support me, but the thing passed off al- 
most as soon as the smoke from the pipes 
which were smoked while we talked. 

But I do not despair. We were on the 
right track, and some day there will be a 
revision of the needlessly complicated 
commissariat of England. Now. it is 
almost grotesquely hampered. Even the 
present weights and measures which (like 
money) were invented for the purpose of 
superseding sheer barter and facilitating 
trade, in some places only confuse it, ¢.g., 
I forget how many “pounds” go toa 
“stone” in different English country 
markets. The simplicity of life asso- 
ciated with this primitive state of things 
has nevertheless its righteous sides. Men 
trust one another. Their word is as good 
as their bond. Once when I lived in the 
country and did a little farming, I sold 
some produce to a small local trader, and 
on his paying me sent him (by post) a 
receipt for the money. He didn’t exactly 
know what to do with it, and so brought it 





back to me, countersigned by himself, 
He intimated moreover that those he com- 
monly dealt with were used to believe one 
another. But the innocence of country 
mice is sometimes matched by that of 
such city ones as realize no conditions be- 
yond those of brick and mortar. They 
don’t even always apprehend that a rural 
friend’s house is often miles distant from 
a telegraph office. One summer when I 
had left London, the Jocum tenens “in 
charge” of my parish “wired” the un- 
pleasant information that a man was ill of 
cholera. The messenger came on horse- 
back, and had to be paid liberally. But 
his horse had no sooner begun to cool 
than another came (in a lather), saying 
that, after all,it was only a case of com- 
monplace stomach-ache. My helper was 
intensely urban /ocum tenens. This per- 
sonage sometimes puzzles the rustic as 
much as rustic life puzzled my man. I 
heard of a friend who called on a country 
parson while he was taking his holiday at 
Scarborough, and had left a substitute in 
his house. “ Master in?” said the caller 
to the page. ‘ No, sir, but the local de- 
mon is.” This youth (son of Hodge) had 
passed the sixth standard, and overheard 
conversation imperfectly. 

Let me return to my train of failures. 
Some were, of course, shared by others at 
the time. I shall not soon forget an effort 
made by a number of clergy, most of 
whom are still living, to plead for concur- 
rent endowment, when Mr. Gladstone set 
about disestablishing the Irish Church. 
A distinguished nobleman had undertaken 
to bring our views forward in the House 
of Lords, and I was charged with the 
delivery to him of some address we had 
drawn up. I went by desire to his pri- 
vate address. He contemplated the busi- 
ness warmly, and I said I would take the 
document to him at his public one, z.2., St. 
Stephen’s. No, he would have it at once, 
and eventually carried it off. Presently 
we were told that he had delivered his 
speech upon it before the reporters had 
settled themselves to their work, Thus 
our labor was, so far, lost to the world. 
But it was, after all, a protest rather than 
a hopeful plea; the thing had gone too 
far. 

Of all prospects of promising personal 
support, I shall always look back upon 
the missed co-operation of General Gor- 
don with most regret. He wrote to me 
(we had common friends), proposing to 
work with myself in certain social toil, of 
which my hands were full. I have a let- 
ter of his before me now, in which he 
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simply says: “I am accustomed. to visit 
the sick poor... . I like visiting them 
and comforting them, to the degree that 
God the Comforter gives me the power.” 
Then he adds: “I like to work quietly, 
and not to be led into the circles of fash- 
ionable religion.” It was a sore disap- 
pointment to me, and loss to my needy 
friends, that he had no sooner settled to 
join me in those commonplace labors with 
which every parson is familiar, than he 
was Called off to another part of the world, 
and England saw him no more. 

Letters! I had opened a bundle contain- 
ing his which had been laid by for a long 
time, and stopped to read some of them. 
What a stream of pleasant recollections 
began to flow as I glanced at one after 
another! In that same packet, as I turned 
it over, I came on two which I value much, 
one from John Brown (Rab and his 
friends), and another from Barnes (the 
Dorset poet), whose books I had been re- 
viewing in a well-known magazine long 
before they were fully appreciated by the 
world. They are both too personal for 
quotation, but stir with life. The whole 
parcel indeed (mostly from well-known 
though not magnificent personages) re- 
fuses to provide extracts. How very soon 
(in these days) letters grow old! I some- 
times fancy, however, that their own late 
past accounts in some measure for their 
accelerated age. The penny post was 
established in 1839, and then that pulse 
began to beat which has made the last 
fifty years big with change. What ad- 
vances have been made in the political 
condition and procedure of the people 
during that period! I will not, however, 
be drawn into setting down a catalogue of 
these arrivals. Suffice it to say that in 
the next year Punch was conceived (it was 
born in 1841), and immediately became a 
contemporaneous historian of society, rap- 
idly gathering up into itself the isolated 
“squib- making” “caricature -drawing” 
rivulets of genius which had then ap- 
peared, and becoming presently the leader 
(still far ahead) of a procession of (so 
called) *comic” papers. But Punch is no 
more radically “comic” than the penny 
postage. We do not, ¢.g., “laugh” at 
those of its cartoons which we like most, 
and which we feel to be its truest utter- 
ances. Even Leech was never “ funny,” 
though he might have made a statue 
chuckle, and stirred those spices of humor 
and pathos which are happily to be found 
within many a sad soul. If even “in 
laughter the heart is sorrowful,” how often 
has a gravely troublous mood been visited 





by a touch of what Mrs. Grundy might 
think ill-timed, but the sufferer feels to be 
wholesome and welcome salt. No one of 
his kind and generation had that power of 
quickening a depressed or sulky spirit 
with a smile (and yet without offence) 
which Leech possessed. 

But let that pass. The last half-century 
has wrought transformations in social 
conduct which the parson (though he may 
not personally be able to apprehend its 
fulness except by observations taken with- 
in its later half) sees to have affected his 
own business more perhaps than that of 
any surviving profession or calling. The 
changes I refer to are chiefly to be seenin 
that subdividing of obedience which ac- 
companies a multitude of sumptuary rules, 
These, and the societies which display 
them (a post seldom passes without depos- 
iting the prospectus of some new associa- 
tion in my letter box), are intended in all 
good faith to promote righteousness, but 
in some instances inevitably provide fresh 
occasion for offence. Like the “ mixed 
multitude ” which (according to the sacred 
record) accompanied the Israelites out of 
Egypt, an insistent crowd of irregular reg- 
ulations follow the leading decrees of the 
Divine Legislator. The moral law is hus- 
tled by a mob of importunate ceremonies. 
It would seem that we are relapsing into 
the minuteness of Mosaiceconomy. The 
social ordinances of these later days put 
the Ten Commandments in the shade. 
The negative character alone of these last 
seems to be retained. It is now(as of old) 
not “ Thou shalt.” but “ Thou shalt not.” 
The ancient law departs, not to make room 
for a message of Christian freedom and 
individual responsibility, but because it is 
smothered under a heap of modern pro- 
hibitions. They say that the soldier’s 
“drill” is being simplified, and if so, I 
could wish that privates in the Church 
militant were as fortunate as Tommy At- 
kins in this respect. 

The spectacle of eagerness to lay fresh 
sumptuary injunctions upon us (accentu- 
ated occasionally by the lamentations of a 
brat at seeing his father drink half a pint 
of ale) is, however, sometimes relieved by 
an incident such as the following, which I 
can relate from experience: I was staying 
with a “temperate” friend in the west of 
England, who one day was summoned 
from his luncheon to see an unexpected 
“deputation.” On his return to the din- 
ing-room with a smile on his face, 1 asked 
him what had caused it. He explained. 
The leader of the party (which was a tee- 
total one) had urged upon him that how. 
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ever occasionally it might be permitted, 
there was no Scriptural “ recommenda- 
tion” of alcohol. My friend demurred, 
remarking that St. Paul is recorded to 
have written to his young friend Timothy, 
“ Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine 
often infirmities.” “Oh! sir,” replied 
the chief speaker, “excuse me, but the 
word is ‘used,’ and means external appli- 
cation only.” Picture a party sending the 
wine round in a basin, and a host saying 
“ Fill your sponges, gentlemen, let’s have 
another dab.” My friend forgot to ask 
whether this bidden use of wine barred 
the “ outward ” employment of water. 

Let me relate another abstaining anec- 
dote. I have many teetotal friends, and 
respect their practice though I reject their 
theories, for I believe that temperance or 
“balance” is the true divine law pervad- 
ing the economy of the world. Anyhow, 
extremists are none the worse for being 
laughed at a little. It often makes them 
angry, but it helps to dissipate the atmo- 
sphere of fictitious sanctity which is apt to 
gather around any act of self-denial which 
may be as misleading asitis sincere. The 
small story I was thinking of is as follows : 
Not long ago I met an acquaintance witha 
rueful face and asked him what it meant. 
“Why this,” said he, * I’ve been dining 
with Canon X ” (not treble), “and had 
some wine.” “ How so?” I replied, know- 
ing that the dignitary in question was a 
distinguished teetotaler, and also a vege- 
tarian. “ Well,” my friend rejoined (he 
didn’t look it), “* we had some meat.” Un- 
der the circumstances I thought that this 
was commendable. “And some wine. 
He said it was foreign wine, which 
sounded odd. Still, I drank a glass, and 
then he said, ‘Itis not fermented.’ That,” 
added my friend, “was a fortnight ago. 
But it has fermented ever since.” For 
nasty liquors commend me to a thirsty 
and inquiring total abstainer. Did you 
ever try a bottle of zoedone? It made me 
think of Thackeray’s remark when he had 
been persuaded to gulp down a particu- 
larly large oyster. “I feel,” he said, “as 
if I had swallowed a baby.” One particu- 
lar “ beverage ” is, they say, apt to engen- 
der rheumatism, and make the head ache 
without making the heart glad. Good 
water is the best abstaining drink. Mod- 
erate men laugh at unfermented subter- 
fuges, and wish that prohibitory extremists 
would better realize effects, and estimate 
more correctly the value of their witness 
to the cause they advocate. They do not 





always apprehend this; ¢y., when a vege- | “ confer.” 
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tarian neighbor lately said to me, “ My 
digestion is good, and I always have an 
excellent appetite,” I couldn’t help feeling 
that this last fruit of abstinence, at any 
rate, was more inevitable than praisewor- 
thy. Perhaps his powers of assimilation 
would be even better for a little more 
varied exercise, and he himself, vexed by 
the social problems of the day, might not 
be harmed by feeling fully satisfied for 
once in his life. 

This is an age of conferences (I dare say 
there is one of “ mutes ”), and it is to be 
wished that all justified their name better, 
for in some those only “ confer” who look 
at facts from the same level of life. Take, 
é.g.,a provincial “diocesan” one. There 
important questions of the day, social and 
religious, involving the condition of the 
people at large, and especially that of the 
peasant, are set down for consideration. 
By whom? Chiefly parsons and squires, 
with a sprinkling of tenant farmers. Now, 
I hope I shall not be supposed to under- 
value the services of these gentry. They 
are obviously essential elements of the 
assemblage, and are picked, high-minded 
men, anxious to do right. But among the 
right things to be done the inclusion of 
Hodge in the discussion is in most cases 
virtually omitted. Those who are gath- 
ered together talk about him abundantly. 
They discuss his lodgment, education, 
religious instruction, and all the rest of it. 
But they meet and separate without ascer- 
taining from him himself what he thinks 
about these things. Perhaps some model 
peasant is induced to be present and say 
a few words, whereas I should like to 
know the views of those who are not mod- 
els, and who(so far as their opinion of the 
matter is concerned) are really a class 
apart. It may be said that it is most diffi- 
cult to get at their minds. Nevertheless 
they have their own notions about the 
subjects under discussion, and if these 
are not elicited the conference (as a true 
personal interchange of convictions and 
wishes) either closely approaches a sham, 
or sends the delegates away more than 
ever confirmed in their own judgment. It 
may be urged that the opinions of the 
working man appear in the publications 
which are most popular with his class, and 
that there is therefore no need to bid 
him toaconference. The others already 
know what he thinks. But it may be re- 
plied that the opinions of the educated 
might also be gathered from the current 
and other literature they affect, and that 
therefore there is no need for them to 
There is, however, an undefin- 
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able interchange of sentiment in a “con- 
ference” which can be realized by no 
other means. Indeed, it is because the 
opinions of various classes are supposed 
to be well known, that their personal meet- 
ing is desirable ; but no social or religious 
conference deserves the name when the 
genuine representatives of any section of 
society are absent. If the working man 
met others freely on these occasions, he 
might discover much that he could have 
learnt by no private assurance or printed 
channels. He might also give as well 
as receive. The educated have divers 
things to learn from the uneducated whom 
they glibly lecture. For instance, I am 
sure that a careless manager who professes 
to have a difficulty in making ends meet, 
though he bas an income of some hun- 
dreds a year, might get a wrinkle from a 
ploughman who brings up a healthy and 
respectable family on twelve or fourteen 
shillings a week. Hodge is an authority 
about ‘‘ thrift,” and ought to be heard on 
this head in the discussion of social ques- 
tions at every diocesan conference. 

Take the Church Congress again, which 
is the same thing ona larger scale. For 
years this has been either finished up by 
one “ working man’s” meeting, or accom- 
panied by several spread over the week. 
On these occasions the best popular eccle- 
siastical authorities are chosen to read 
papers or speak, and “working men,” 
perhaps admitted by tickets given through 
the clergy ard employers of labor, are 
“talked to.” Their opinions are meas- 
ured by the applause evoked. But the 
congress can never be genuine till its dif- 
ferent sections are so far counted on a 
level as occasionally to change places. I 
should like to see the platform put some- 
times at the disposal of the laborer, and 
the body of the hall filled with the con- 
ventional “members” of the congress. 
Turn about is fair play. Let the opening 
papers or addresses be then furnished by 
working men who have had time given 
them to put their thoughts together. I 
have attended several of these congresses 
as a “ selected ” speaker or reader, and I 
have always been haunted by the desire 
and hope that some day this might be 
done. Working men have plenty to say 
to one another about the matters on which 
others hold forth. Why can’t arrange- 


ments be made for bishops, clergy, and 
leading educated Church laymen to sit 
below in turn, and hear the deliberately 
felt and formulated opinions of the poorer 
sort of people? With some honest pains 
on the part of the managers of its meet- 
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ings, the thing might be done. It would 
bring a fresh whiff into the traditional 
atmosphere of the whole business. Even 
the attempt would give it an air of reality 
which it now lacks. “ Labor ” conferences 
indicate that there need be no great event- 
ual difficulty in getting labcrers to express 
themselves, and a row of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries talked to seriously by plough- 
men, Carpenters, shoemakers, railway por- 
ters, and omnibus drivers might be more 
than a fresh spectacle in the conduct of 
‘“‘ diocesan conferences,” or so-called “ con- 
gresses” of the Church. Though the 
voice of Demos is now heard in the land, 
it is his real mind about the ecclesiastical 
situation which the parson should be most 
concerned to know, and this would be felt 
with unique effect by means of an out- 
spoken opening address or paper from the 
lips of a laborer on the platform of a con- 
gress. His stammering speech of five 
minutes at the tail of a meeting (however 
invited by the chairman) is only a lame 
concession to the supposed desire that he 
should be heard. He should take his 
turn at leading off, but the slowness with 
which many men of all views recognize his 
potential place in the national fabric may 
come to be remembered as the political 
puzzle of our day. 

As I look back over a generation with a 
clerical eye, I seem to see too many beg- 
gars among my brethren. At least the 
world is pleased to assume that they are 
especially pertinacious, but if people only 
knew how hateful it is to ask for money, 
even in order to do good, they will wonder 
why parsons did not hail the advent of, 
say rate-built schools, the moment their 
provision was suggested. But in fact the 
much-abused clerical narrowness and ob- 
stinacy is mostly an honest, stubborn con- 
scientiousness. ‘The parson has nothing 
personally to gain by most of his appeals, 
and sometimes he does an unexpected 
service by his wakeful insistances, like 
the man who laid the Cornish ghost. We 
all know the old story. A clergyman 
bent on educational progress was invited 
to visit a hospitable squire, whose old 
house had a haunted room. He arrived 
very late at night, and, by the inadvertence 
of a new and ignorant servant, was shown 
into this ghost chamber, where he slept. 
The good squire was vexed the next morn- 
ing to learn that his guest had been so 
disposed of, and anxiously expressed a 
hope that he had hada good night. “ Ex- 
cellent,” replied the visitor; “but curi- 
ously enough some one came into my 
room (though I thought I had locked my 
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door) directly after I had put my candle 


out and got into bed. It was just twelve 
o’clock, for I heard the hour strike. 
(This of course was the ghost.) “ Well,” 
inquired the host, “and what did he do?” 
“Oh! nothing; hearing him come in, and 
thinking that he might be wishing to see 
me about the business which brought me 
here, I sat up and said, ‘I have not the 
pleasure of knowing you, sir.’ Then I 
added, ‘I hope, however, that I shall have 
the happiness of putting your name down 
for a donation to my new schools.’ But 
he only walked out.” And he has not 
been heard of again. The forms of exor- 
cism, however, are not always so gentle. 
I think of the fellow who had terrified a 
country parish by appearing at such un- 
seasonable hours in white that the most 
courageous among his neighbors at last 
stoned the supposed apparition with such 
effect that he disclosed himself. His plea, 
however, was unexpected. “It is hard,” 
he said, “ that a man cannot put on aclean 
shirt without having such a fuss made 
about him.” 


From The Spectator. 

GREEK SETTLEMENTS AND JEWISH 

COLONIES IN ASIA MINOR. 

IN a quiet way, and without attracting 
the least attention in this country, the 
western half of Asia Minor has become, in 
the course of a single generation, the ob- 
jective point of two immigration move- 
ments that can hardly fail to exercise a 
marked effect upon the future of that por- 
tion of the Turk’s dominions. In the 
north, the Greeks are rapidly colonizing 
the historic region lying to the south-west 
of the Sea of Marmora, the Moslems as 
rapidly receding before them; and in the 
south, the Jews are steadily gaining a foot- 
ing in the Syrian villayet, and, what is 
more noteworthy, are in increasing num- 
bers regularly devoting themselves to the 
cultivation of the soil. Ofcourse, the in- 
flux of these people in Asiatic Turkey is 
not on anything like the big scale to which 
the western world has become accus- 
tomed. Still, the movements referred to 
—notably that of the Greeks — have at- 
tained larger dimensions than is generally 
supposed or believed here. And as, apart 
from the historic interest attached to them, 
both have a present and practical signifi- 
cance, a few facts relating to the Greek 


GREEK SETTLEMENTS AND JEWISH COLONIES 


Jewish colonies in the south, gathered in 
the course of a personal visit to them, 
| may not be without value just now. 

Time after time, in the past five-and- 
twenty years, travellers, English, French, 
and German, have drawn attention to the 
decay of the Turkish communities in the 
north-west of Asia Minor. But the far 
more significant circumstance that the 
Greeks are everywhere taking the place of 
the disappearing Moslems seems somehow 
to have escaped notice. Excepting in the 
case of one German writer, better in- 
formed or more observant than the ma- 
jority, not a single reference appears to 
have been made to the remarkable growth 
of the Greek element in the region of 
the five rivers, the ancient Xanthus. A 
quarter of a century ago, Carl Hermann 
said that in the course of another genera- 
tion there would not remain a Turkish 
family in the country south of the Kodjai- 
tchai, from the river to the Mediterranean 
Sea. And the assertion is really becom- 
ing an accomplished fact. The region is 
now as‘purely Greek as the most thorough- 
going Phil-Hellene could desire. In the 
district bounded on the north by the Sea 
of Marmora, and Lycaonia on the south, 
it would be impossible to find a Turkish 
village that is not decayed, or in process 
of visible decay. The sites of once pros- 
perous hamlets are only marked by a few 
crumbling walls ; and so perfect and utter 
is the decadence in many parts, that the 
traveller will frequently come upon Turk- 
ish burial-grounds of great extent, belong- 
ing formerly to populous places close by, 
but of which the very names are now for- 
gotten by people in the vicinity. To give 
an instance, we may take the case of 
Ayasmat, near Mytilene. Thirty or forty 
years ago, Ayasmat was a thriving Turk- 
ish settlement, with a dense population of 
Moslems counted by thousands. To-day, 
a cemetery two miles long attests the for- 
mer importance of the place, but not a 
single Turkish family is to be found in the 
neighborhood. Thirty years or so ago, 
the Turks of this self-same Ayasmat took 
Aivalyk from the Greeks settled there, 
drove them off, destroyed their vineyards 
and olive plantations, and forbade any to 
return under pain of death. At the pres- 
ent time, Aivalyk has forty thousand 
Greek residents without a single Turk 
among them, while of Ayasmat and its 
Moslem populace nothing remains saving 
the two-mile-long graveyard. 

Exactly the same thing has happened, 





settlements in the north, together with a 
few figures showing the progress of the | 





and is still happening, in other portions 
of this region of Asia Minor. Wherever 
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IN ASIA MINOR. 


the traveller comes across the crumbling 
walls of vineyard and olive plantation that 
mark the presence in former times of a 
Turkish community, he need only go a 
little way to find the location of the Greek 
settlement that has acquired the freehold 
of the Ottomans, and is taking their place 
in the country. The land is everywhere 
passing into the hands of the Hellenic 
immigrants and natives, for they buy up 
village after village as the Moslems re- 
move further and further away from con- 
tact with the encroaching infidels. In the 
larger towns and mercantile centres, the 
increase of the Greek element has been 
more rapid and more noticeable, of course, 
than in the rural districts. Hence the 
facts with regard to towns like Smyrna, 
Aidin, Brussa, and so forth are tolerably 
well known. But the growth of the Greeks 
in some of the less important places of the 
same district is not a little suggestive of 
the change that is in progress there. 
Twenty-five years ago, Pergamos counted 
a population of seventeen thousand Turks, 
and only a thousand or so of Greeks. In 
the interval, more than half the Moslems 
have disappeared, and their places have 
been taken by Hellenic immigrants, who 
now constitute the majority. Dikali, the 
port of Pergamos, was only a collection 
of a dozen mud huts a few years back; 
now it is a flourishing shipping centre, in- 
habited by from four thousand to five thou- 
sand Greeks, with only astray Turk or two. 
The same may be said of the neighboring 
isles. In Chios, the Greeks were simply 
exterminated in 1830, and the place 
planted with Moslems. There are now 
sixty thousand Greeks there, and less than 
four thousand Turks. When Carl Her- 
mann wrote a few years ago, he estimated 
the Greek immigrants of north-western 
Asia Minor at about five hundred thou- 
sand, with the same number of Turks and 
mountain nomads. At present the Greek 
settlers are nearer seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, while the Moslems have pro- 
portionately declined; and be it remem- 
bered this represents but the immigration 
and growth of a single generation. At 
the same rate of increase, the Hellenic 
colonists in this part of Asiatic Turkey 
will double in the course of another twen- 
ty-five or thirty years; and with a million 
and a half Greeks located there in place 
of the rapidly disappearing Moslems and 
mountain-folk, Lycaonia will become vir- 
tually a compact Greek colony, with Greek 
traditions, Greek sympathies, and, it may 
~ depended upon, with Greek aspirations 
also, 
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The immigration of Jews ia the Syrian 
villayet has been numerically much 
smaller, though relatively far more rapid, 
than that of the Greeks in the north of 
Asiatic Turkey. They are at present over 
thirty-five thousand in number in the ten 
cities for which figures are available, — 
Jerusalem, Saphet, Tiberias, Jaffa, He- 
bron, Sidon, Haifa, Acco, Sichem or Na- 
blous, and Gaza. But this excludes the 
multitude forming isolated and small com- 
munities all over the country now, as well 
as the Jewish colonists, of; whom more 
presently. The total, including these, will 
certainly exceed forty thousand, — in- 
deed, it will be likely to approach forty- 
five thousand. But even the former figure 
shows a notable growth ina single gener- 
ation, for it represents a fourfold increase, 
since the number of Jews in Palestine was 
certainly not more than from ten thousand 
to eleven thousand twenty-five years ago; 
and the immigration of Jews is likely to 
go on in future at a constantly augmenting 
rate. But the mere increase in the num- 
ber of Jewish settlers in southern Syria 
would, in our opinion, hardly be worth 
notice, great as it comparatively is. The 
significant and noteworthy circumstance 
is that the Jews are beginning to cultivate 
the soil. The Jewish colonies there have 
long passed the tentative stage, and are 
an established success. The men show 
themselves capable farmers, for they do 
their own field-work, and their produce 
last year was such as to beat anything 
grown by the picked German settlers 
loczted near Jaffa. A list of these colo- 
nies, which are all the creation of the last 
ten years, taken in conjunction with the 
figures before given showing the increase 
in the number of Jewish immigrants, will 
enable people to form a fair idea of the 
proportions the movement is assuming — 
always remembering that it is only the 
growth, practically speaking, of the last 
decade, and that up to recently the Turk- 
ish government did all it could to hinder 
the formation of Jewish settlements in the 
south of Syria, while western Jews have 
also cold-shouldered them as much as they 


‘could. The first and largest of the Jewish 


colonies is that known as Pethach Tikvah 
—the Gate of Hope. It comprises three 
hundred and thirty persons, settled on 
fourteen thousand odd donums of land, — 
each donum is about nine hundred square 
métres. They include one hundred and 
one actual field laborers, have about one 
hundred and seventy head of cattle, and 
a suitable proportion of horses and other 
live stock. They own vineyards, planted 
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with nearly fifty thousand vines at pres- 
ent; and olive-gardens, containing about 
sixteen hundred trees, besides fruit-trees 
of other kinds. The next important col- 
ony is the Zichron L’Faacob — Memorial 
of Jacob—near Samarin. It comprises 
ten thousand donums of land. On it are 
five hundred and fifty souls, of whom one 
hundred and sixty are field hands. They 
have two hundred and sixty head of cattle, 
and have planted up to date about thirty 
thousand vines. Next comes the Rishon 
L’ Zion — First to Zion —a colony which 
is going in for viticulture on a very big 
scale, and with great success. The set- 
tlers here are only one hundred and sixty 
in number, but they have a greater pro- 
portion of adults, and nearly all are actual 
laborers. Their vineyards contain over 
five hundred thousand vines in bearing 
now, besides nurseries of young canes for 
extending the plantations. They have 
three thousand olive-trees, and the same 
number of almond-trees, and over a hun- 
dred head of cattle. The Jews in this 
colony have given evidence of first-rate 
capacity as vine-growers and farmers. 

The next colony in point of size is that 
known as Mazkereth Baitha—the Me- 
morial of the House—near Ekron. Its 
extent is about five thousand donums, the 
number of settlers one hundred and eighty- 
one. These go in rather extensively for 
muiberry-growing, with an eye, it may be 
presumed, to silk-culture. They have al- 
ready plantations containing fifteen thou- 
sand trees, and the number is steadily 
being increased ; and they own over one 
hundred and thirty head of cattle. Then 
follows the settlement Rosh Pinah—the 
Chief Corner-Stone — with an area of three 
thousand six hundred donums, and one 
hundred and_ seventy-eight colonists. 
These devote themselves rather largely to 
vine-growing, but also to other branches 
of mixed husbandry. So that while they 
possess nearly two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand vines, three thousand olive-trees, 
twenty-five hundred fruit-trees, and three 
thousand citrons, they own likewise one 
hundred and ten head of cattle, one hun- 
dred and fifty sheep —a rather unusual 
thing thereabouts — and one hundred 
goats. The next largest colony is that of 
Gedera, about three thousand donums in 
extent, with some thirty-two settlers. 
These have only made a start, and have 
recently begun planting and field-work ; it 
is, therefore, too early to give any further 
details of their present condition and pros- 
pects. After this, we have the settlement 
Yesod Ma’aleh, of about twenty-four hun- 
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dred donums, with thirty-one colonists, 
who have also only just succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves, and the more impor- 
tant colony, Wahalath Reuben —the In- 
heritance of Reuben. This is also one 
of the Jewish agricultural centres which 
shows signs of marked progress and ca- 
pacity on the part of the people located 
there. It covers an area of fifteen hun- 
dred donums; but the manner in which 
every inch of ground is being turned to 
account by the thirty colonists there, 
argues well for the skill and future pros- 
perity of these Jewish farmers. They go 
in for vine-culture, but most largely for 
fruit-growing. They had planted up to 
last year some thirty thousand vines, and 
over six thousand fruit-trees. The last of 
the Jewish colonies is the small settle- 
ment Yehudieh, where about sixty persons 
have located themselves on some sixteen 
hundred donums ofland. They are work- 
ing on a small scale, but had more than a 
year ago already planted two thousand 
vines, and some two hundred and fifty fig- 
trees. These are, so far, the principal! 
settlements of the children of Israel in the 
land of their fathers. But individual Jew- 
ish farmers may also be found in fair 
numbers throughout Palestine where, not 
twenty years ago, the idea of a Jewish 
agricuiturist or farmer would have pro- 
voked nothing but laughter. And it may 
be pointed out that these colonists owe 
their existence to no charity, for, except- 
ing, we believe, in One case, the settlers 
have received no help of any kind. They 
are the spontaneous outcome of the desire 
felt by large numbers of Jews in eastern 
Europe to return once more to the land of 
their‘ancestors in the capacity of hus- 
bandmen, the only capacity in which, as 
they understand, they can ever take root 
in the soil. They are men of the better 
class of Jews — the mere circumstance of 
their devoting themselves to agricultural 
work shows that — and far different from 
the peddling huckster who, in the eyes of 
so many people in western Europe, passes 
for the typical Jew. They are of the 
tough and hard-shell type to which Juda- 
ism owes such strength and permanence 
as it has ever possessed, the kind of He- 
brew who, having put his hand to the 
plough, will not lightly leave it again. 

The spectacle of the Jew, after an ab- 
sence of two thousand years, ploughing 
again the soil of Palestine, is, like the 
return of the Greeks to the region of the 
five rivers in Asia Minor, full of historic 
suggestiveness, on which it would be easy 
to dilate. But our object has been only 
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to draw attention to facts and figures re- 
lating to two movements in Asiatic Tur- 
key which, in our opinion, are not without 
much present interest and future signifi- 
cance. 





From The London Times. 
GENERAL GORDON AND EMIN PASHA. 


AN interesting account of the way in 
which Emin Pasha became governor-gen- 
eral of the Equatorial Province is given 
by the Cairo correspondent of the Zzmes. 
The story was told by Emin Pasha to Mr. 
Stanley, and by the latter to the Zzmes’ 
correspondent: Emin was a doctor in the 
Egyptian army at £25 per month when, 
in 1877, Mason Bey told him that he was 
to go to Gordon at Khartoum, and that he 
would probably be appointed governor of 
Massowa. The French consul there had 
asked that a governor might be appointed 
who spoke French; and the qualification 
Was rare among Egyptian officials in the 
Soudan. He went to Khartoum; Gordon 
received him most kindly, and at once 
employed him in writing his correspond- 
ence. One day Gordon told Emin that he 
liked him, and asked whether he would be 
his secretary. Emin asked for a day to 
consider. The next day Emin returned 
as usual and wrote letters at Gordon’s 
dictation. Suddenly Gordon said: “ Well, 
Doctor Emin, what is your answer? 
Emin: I beg, pasha, that you will not be 
offended ; I am willing to do any work 
you give me; but I will not be your sec- 
retary. Gordon: You will not be my sec- 
retary! Why, itis the best place in the 
Soudan next to the governor-general. 
You shall live in the palace with me. Why 
do you refuse? Emin: My reasons are 
private ones; I cannottellthem. Gordon: 
You must tell them tome. Emin: I would 
rather not do so; but I will if you order 
me todo so. Gordon: Then I order you 
todoso. Emin: Because, pasha, though 
I should like to serve you and though I 
respect you, I cannot be seen with your 
associates. I should have to associate 
with people I cannot respect — with your 
Arab interpreter, who is infamous; with 
your Greek doctor, who is notoriously 
guilty of malpractices ; with Gordon 
(angrily): You dare to say this to me? 
Emin: Did you not ask me? As your 
secretary I should be continually ap- 
proached by people who would offer me 
bribes to secure my influence with you. 
Some day you would be told that I had 
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taken them; you would be the first to 
condemn me unheard —without asking 
me a word. I cannot be put in that po- 
sition. Let me work somewhere else. 
Gordon: If you were offered a bribe could 
you not tell me at once? Emin: Would 
that be honest in a country where it isa 
universal custom? I cannot turn informer 
against these people. Let me go some- 
where else. Gordon: Well, go.” 

Emin left him, but continued, as usual, 
to dine at his table. Gordon utterly ig- 
nored him, spoke no word, and would 
leave the table without speaking when the 
meal was finished. This, says Emin, be- 
came unbearable, and he at last demanded 
an explanation. He said: “ You are angry 
because I exercise my perfect right to re- 
fuse what you offer me, and because at 
your express command I tell you the truth. 
Either give me work or let me go to my 
own country.” Gordon said: “ Well, you 
shall have work,” and some time later 
asked him whether he would go to Unyoro. 
Emin expressed his willingness. Gordon 
asked him whether he knew the country, 
that it was in Kabba Rega’s territory, and 
reminded him that it was a dangerous 
mission. Emin replied that he remem- 
bered Baker’s experiences, but that he 
would go. Gordon told him that he 
should have £40 for his outfit and might 
apply to the stations for necessaries. 
Emin asked for a letter to the stations. 
Gordon refused, saying, “ No, I will not 
give you letters, for then if something 
happens to you your people will blame 
me.” Emin: “ But still you are sending 
me, pasha.” Gordon: “No. I will not 
send you officially.” Emin went; his pay 
was £40a month. On his return he was 
some time at Uganda, and then, as gov- 
ernor-general of the Equatorial Province, 
got £50 a month, 

When he arrived in his new province 
he found it fertile and badly cultivated ; 
so he sent to Gordon and asked him to 
procure him some seeds forsowing. Gor- 
don replied, “‘I sent you to be a governor, 
not a gardener.” Later he asked for a 
photographic apparatus which he knew 
was lying idle at Khartoum. Gordon re- 
plied again, “I sent you to be a governor, 
not a photographer; ” and he returned the 
apparatus to Cairo. One day he was walk- 
ing with Gordon from Rooli to Magumbo. 
They were chatting pleasantly when sud- 
denly Gordon ceased and said, “Stop 
talking.” Emin thought that there must 


be some danger, but, seeing none, at- 
tempted after a little while to resume con- 
versation. 


The same command was given 
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more gruffly, and a third time still more 
so. The next day Gordon asked, “ Were 
you surprised at my stopping your talking 
yesterday?” “I was a little,” replied 
Emin. “I was praying,” said Gordon, 
“and your conversation disturbed me. 
Why did you not ask the reason?” Many 
(says the correspondent) are the stories 
which Emin tells of Gordon’s eccentrici- 
ties. ‘ Full of a hundred contradictions ; 
but a just man and most pious” is his 
verdict. 

Mr. Stanley speaks in the warmest 
terms of Emin Pasha, his administrative 
ability, his tact with native tribes, and the 
peculiar gentleness of his nature, which 
was exaggerated until it became a fault in 
the sole governor of a province. As long 
as a central government existed at Khar- 
toum to which Emin could send officers 
who got beyond his control —as long as 
there was, in fact, a strong executive at 
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his back — his administration left nothing 
to be desired. It was impossible for his 
people to avoid respecting his indulgent 
justice and kindness, and those who might 
have been disposed to presume upon it 
were restrained by the fear of changing 
him for a harder taskmaster at Khartoum. 
But as soon as the power at Khartoum 
fell and Emin had to stand alone, there 
was wanting that physical force which 
must always be in reserve to render any 
government efficient. His officers de- 
ceived him, intrigued against him, robbed 
him; but he never doubted their good 
faith. Until they had actually made him 
prisoner, he declined to doubt their loyalty, 
and even afterwards he was at once reas- 
sured by empty professions of penitence. 
In many respects (says the correspondent) 
he was like Gordon; but Gordon would 
have hanged the rebels first and have felt 
needlessly contrite afterwards. 





THE FINDING OF THE LAOCOON. — The 
Laocoon may be the original statue bepraised 
by Pliny, but even that is open todoubt. The 
history of the finding of this statue was in this 
wise. It happened in 1506, when Raphael, 
a youth of three-and-twenty, was painting in 
Florence. In the month of June a messenger 
arrived in hot haste at the Vatican to tell 
Pope Julius II. that workmen excavating in a 
vineyard near St. Maria Maggiore had come 
upon statues. The pope turned to one of his 
grooms, and bid him run to his architect, 
Giuliano di San Gallo, to tell him to go there 
at once and see about it. San Gallo instantly 
had his horse saddled, took his young son 
Francisco, who relates this, on the crupper 
behind him, and called for Michelangelo, and 
away the three trotted through the hot and 
dusty streets, as we may imagine, in a great 
state of excitement. When they reached the 
place, they beheld that agonized face which 
we all know so well, and which many of us 
have tried to copy so often. ‘‘It is the Lao- 
coon of Pliny! ’’ exclaimed San Gallo. Mad 
with excitement, they urged on the workmen, 
a great hole was cleared away, and they were 
able to contemplate that wonderful group, 
certainly the finest monument of antiquity 
which had as yet been revealed to the modern 
world. After this, as Francisco says, they 
went home to dinner. How they must have 
talked! We can imagine the poor wife cry- 
ing despairingly to her lord: ‘* Dear Giuliano, 
do leave off talking for a moment, dinner is 
getting quite cold!’’ I should like to have 
been there; but this is idle. The statue was 
transferred to the Belvedere, and then arose 





the question, was it Pliny’s Laocoon - 
copy?—a question not decided to this aay. 
Pliny says that the statue was carved by 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus of 
Rhodes, out of a single block of marble. The 
Laocoon is in five pieces, but very skilfully 
joined. Magazine of Art. 


THE Eyes oF YouNG CHILDREN. —In an 
article on ‘‘ Blindness and the Blind,’’ in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, Dr. Web- 
ster Fox refers, among other things, to the 
need for care being exercised with regard to 


the eyes of young children. The eyes are 
more sensitive to light in childhood than in 
adult life, yet a mother or nurse will often 
expose the eyes of an infant to the glare of 
the sun for hours at a time. Dr. Webstei 
Fox holds that serious evils may sprin 

this, and he even contends that ‘“‘ the e 
number of the blind lose their sight from €are- 
lessness during infancy.’”? From the point of 
view of an oculist, he protests against the 
notion that children should begin to study at 
avery early age. He thinks that until they 
are between seven and nine years old the eye 
is not strong enough for school work. ‘Wh7", 
they do begin to learn lessons, they ‘‘ shoud 
have good light during their study hours, and 
should not be allowed to study much by arti- 
ficial light before the age of ten. Books 
printed in small type should never be allowed 
in schoolrooms, much less be read by insuffi- 
cient light.”’ Nature. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


te 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-ceeente year. 

Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians poe Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Irving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 

Was nts or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
Sou: elligence and literary taste. 
rece 











OPINIONS. 


“*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“*There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science. and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
wie time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. . There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 

‘ork, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to —_ = with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will fin 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New-York Evangelist. 

-* It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
uf periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 

etry of the day.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

'- is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pe. able. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, peters, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“ Unlike the majority of Saagneines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregati: 1st, Boston, 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
at is in the = and value of its —— JSacile 

rinceps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“There may be some things better than THz LIiv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be le than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

““Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
vey little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal. 


“Tt may be truthfully and ae said that it never 


offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.”— Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“It maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.”— 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 
“Ttsaves much labor for busy pompse who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh, ‘ 

“In this be peg he gece the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 


It is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


' CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) : 

For $10.50, Toe Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THe Liv- 
1nG AGE and Scribner's Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS 


THE LIVING AGE. 
AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 


The publishers have a small number of Complete Sets of LITTELL’s Livinc 
AGE, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices. 





As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last opportunity is now offered not only to 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 
price of volumes has been, in numbers, /wo dollars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now offer the Complete Sets to the close 
of 1872 (115 volumes), as follows : — 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, at one-half the subscription price, 
viz.; $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 
include the whole, or any part, of the Fifth Series, to the end of 1889 (68 volumes), 
at the same rate. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those acquainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here offered; and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed no library in the country can (under this offer) afford to be 
without. 


When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
wil] be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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